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_ Agricultural. 
Dairy Notes. 


Those who are opposed to the idea of early 
breeding of heifers should look at the rec- 
ord of the Holstein cow, Calamity Jane 3d, 
which at one year and ten months gave in 
seven days 2945 pounds of milk, with butter 
fat equal to ten pounds 4.6 ounces of butter. 
A sister, three years old, Calamity Jane 2d, 
gave in seven days 441.3 pounds of milk, 
with butter fat equal to nineteen pounds 
5.6 ounees of butter. Still another sister, 
Calamity Jane’s Pauline, at three years old 
cave 67.45 pounds of milk in one day and 
134.35 pounds in seven days, with butter fat 
equal to 17.35 pounds of butter in a week. 
These three-year-old records were made 
with the second calf, and both were from 
heifers that dropped their first calves at 
about two years old or tess. That does not 
look as if early breeding had injured them 
much. 


Those who use the hand separators should 
take a few lessons from the hurdy-gurdy or 
hand-organ men, to learn to keep a regular 
rotary motion and keep up the speed until 
the end. Many will start off rapidly, but 
soon tire and go more slowly. Others can 
put out their strength when pushing for- 
ward and downward, but fail when they are 
pulling the handle toward them or lifting it 
up. If one has a dozen or more cows we 
think it will pay to use the gasoline engine. 
Although we have not tried them, what we 
have read gives us a high opinion of them. 
No trouble to start or stop them any more 
har. to light a match or blow one out. No 
waiting to get up steam, and it is said that 
the later styles will give a regular speed 
that is not easily to be obtained by hand 
power or by tread power. 

While some place the limits of a profitable 
use of the separator at ten or twelve cows, 
there are those who claim to be using them 
with five or six cows, and {say they would 
not give them up. Naturally, we suppose 
that the better the cows and the better the 
quality of butter made, the less the number 
of cows it would need to pay for the run- 
ning of a separator; vhree hundred pounds 
of butter from each of five cows in a year at. 
twenty cents a pound would be better than 
150 pounds from each of ten cows, sold at 
sixteen cents a pound. And we think it is 
agreed that butter is better, or that it is 
easier to make good butter from separated 
cream than from skimmed cream. 


The prices at which good cows are selling 
in our markets now look as if farmers could 
make it profitable to use a pure-bred bull, 
and raise all the heifer calves from the best 
cows at least. They need them to replenish 
their own herds, and if they raise more than 
they like to keep, $50, $65 or $75 in hand for 
a three or four-year-old cow seems better 
than it would to pay out that amount for a 
cow to take the place of the one that has 
gone, or is going, to the beef barrel because 
of old age, unproductiveness or other faults. 
But do not think a good cow eight or nine 
years old should be slaughtered because of 
her age. We once sold a fat cow that was 
more than eighteen years old, that was as 
vigorous and apparently healthy as a cow of 
six years old. She was an imported J ersey, 
and we were sorry afterward that we did 
not keep her and breed her longer. A 
previous owner sold her at thirteen years 
old because of her age, and she looked no 
older when we sold her than when he sold 
her. It is true that we made money by 
feeding her well, milking through the sum- 
mer, and fattening her, but we think we 
could have made more if we had raised one 
or two more calves from her, even if she had 
died on our hands. 
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But we have strayedaway from the rais- 
ing of heifer calves. One who has skim- 
milk or milk fresh from the separator, 
early cut hay, rowen, clover or ensilage, 
can raise a calf until two years old at very 
small cost, and like the man who raised the 
three-year-old colt, he will feel as though it 
nad not cost him anything, as the money 
would very likely have been spent in some 
other way if he had not kept the colt. They 
used to call the hog a “‘poor man’s savings 
bank,” in which he puta little every week 
to find a good value after a few months, but 
a good animal of any kind, properly fed and 
well cared for, may prove equally as good 
as an investment. 

A member of the staff of the Farmer’s 
Advocate, at London, Ont., told the students 
in the judging class at the Agricultural Col- 
lege that it was not many years since the 
farmers would not be persuaded that a 
Jersey cow was pure bred if she was not 
solid fawn color, with black tongue and 
black switch. If she was good for twenty 
vounds ‘of butter a week, and had white 

e switch, she was no 
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good enough for them, but a cow solid 
colored and properly marked, according to 
their ideas, that would not pay half her 
board, any one could have sold them or a 
half breed if the color markings were all 
right. It was not until 1893, when, at the 
World’s Fair, Ida Marigold, nearly one- 
third white, won championship by inspec- 
tion and also by milking test, that they 
would allow that a Jersey cow, with 
white on her could be a good one. And 
there are some farmers so wise that 
they do not take an agricultural paper, 
and they have not yet heard of that. de- 
cision at the Fair, unless some neighbor has 
told them, in which case they may not be- 
lieve it. He also spoke of the prejudice in 
favor of some strains of the beef breeds, and 
against others, and of the demand for the 
short-nosed, disher-faced Berkshire, with 
jowls so fat that they could not eat from a 
trough, but must be fed at each meal with 
lumps of dough rolled into pills and given 
by hand. He crossed the ocean in 1871 with 
| a Canadian, who was going over to England 
| to exhibit one of that build, for which he 
| had paid $200. It was necessary to put a 
| chaff pillow under her head to keep her from | 
| being smothered by her own fat, but before | 
| reaching Liverpool she one night worked | 
| the pillow out, and he lost his chance of | 
| Showing the English how foolish a Cana- | 
| dian could be, or how a good feature ina hog 
could become a fault. 

We make no apologies for introducing 
swine into our Dairy Notes, because the 
farmer who keeps cows and does not sell all 
his milk, or who has skimmilk to feed out, 
ought to be interested in hogs also, but per- 
haps another point that he made may not 
really belong here, but may be interesting 
to some dairymen, who also need horses to 
work their land. He said the breeders of 
Clydesdale horses a few years ago had such 
a fancy for fine-breed animals that they 
bred aclass of pony Clydesdales, nervous, 
mettlesome and without a place to put 
their dinner, and they were neither draft 
horses nor carriage horses. 

-?>-> 
Live Stock Notes. 

We have often urged the propriety of 
giving the bull exercise by working him in 
harness. A bulletin issued by the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station last winter con- 
tained the portrait of a Guernsey bull, four | 
years old, whuse training began when he 
was about three years old. He was first 
harnessed and.led about by the ring in_his 
nose, then hitched to a stone dray, and then 
to a two-wheeled cart. It was soun possible 
to driye him with reins by putting them in 
either side of the ring in his nose, and he 
would turn to right or left as handily as a 
horse. We have broken bulls to work 
singly, or in a yoke like oxen, and it was 
less trouble than to break some steers we 
have had, though we began before they were 
three years, and in case of those we yoked 
together, before they werea year old. They 
were halter broken as calves, and as they 
had no rings in the noses, we could guide 
them by haw and gee, or by ropes on the 
horns. They were always quiet and docile, 
but perhaps a little lively as two or three- 
year-olds, when left too long without exer- 
cise, as colts might be. At three years old 
we think they would pull a heavier load 
than any old oxen in town, though as grade 
Ayrshires they were not very large. And, 
not less important, they were sure producers 
of calves, and although not pure bred, they 
marked all their get with the marks and 
qualities of the grade Ayrshire. 














Much of the thrift of pigs depends upon 
the care given the sow before and after far- 
rowing, and more important is this with a 
fall litter than with a spring litter. The 
house where they sleep should be warm, 
dry, well bedded, and protected from any 
cold draughts. This is essential for both 
sows and pigs. If the sows take cold and 
get feverish they may live through it, but 
often the pigs will not. We have been 
called to see a sow that was littering dead 
pigs, and others whose pigs were dying, 
when we found no apparent trouble, except- 
ing that the sow was feverish, either from 
taking cold or having been given too much 
or too hearty food, or possibly a combina- 
tion of the two causes, for the old saying, 
‘* Stuff a cold and starve a fever,”’ that is, if 
too much food is taken in the early stages of 
a cold the fever will follow, when starvation 
will prove one of the necessary remedies, is 
as true of hogsas of the human race. 
course the chance of colds and the danger 
from draughts and wet bedding are greater 
in November than in May, but we prefer 
March and September for farrowing time, 
or farther north than Boston April and 
October. 

Overfeeding while the pigs are small is 
often a source of danger. Almost every 
one who has raised pigs knows that during 
the first two days the sow needs but very 
little, and that she should be fed lightly all 
of the first week, but even after that there 
is danger to the pigs, if. not to her, from 
overfeeding, if the litter is not a large one. 
Some sows, and they are the best ones, can 
produce milk enough fora dozen or four- 
teen pigs. If they do not have that many, 
reduce the feed, or they will have milk 
curdle in the breasts, and even if it does not 
result in a caseof caked bag, and consequent 
fever to the sow, it will be apt to produce 
bowel trouble in the pigs. ‘‘Jast enough 
and never too much ”’ is a ood motto for the 
hogs, whether on four legs or with only two, 
and to depart from that rule is more danger- 
ous when it leads to excess than when it 
lacks a little of being enough. 

There seems to be a prejudice against 
horses that are chestnut or roan in color, 
and until the coming of the Percherons this 
extended also to the grays, and even now 
one that is lighter than iron gray is looked 
upon with distrust. We own to liking a 
bright bay ora black horse, but we would 
not reject one of the other colors if all right in 








other respects. Some of the toughest and 
most enduring horses that we have known 
were roans, and they usually could pulla 
heavier load or go more miles in a day than 
any others of their size. The chestnuts that 
we haye known were usually spirited 
horses, showing well in harness, and usu- 
ally ready to go, though not as enduring or 
as willing to pulla heavy load as those of 
the other colors. Thegray horses are much 
more popular now than a few years ago. 
One who is breeding horses will often find 
them not true to the color of sire or dam. 
The Drover’s Journal gives a list of some 
of the points judges examine in looking for 
an ideal mutton sheep. A good, square- 
looking body, with short, stocky legs, set 
well apart, are almost the first thing re- 
quired, while fine bones, especially in the 
legs, seldom find favor with the judges, as 
they are thought to show a lack of vigor and 
hardiness, and to indicate a poor thrift on 





fertile eggs for nearly two weeks. At other 
times swarming will be delayed for some 
days by unfavorable weather, and the young 
queen has been for some days hatched out, 
during which time she will be protected or 
guarded by acertain number of bees. We 
do not believe that the old queen that has 
decided to leavelthe hive with a swarm has the 
antipathy against the one whois to succeed 
her that many would have us believe, and 
think that what are called her guard are only 
those that are detailed to feed her. If sheis a 
week old when the swarm leaves, she will be 
apt to take a flight within a few days, but 
if she is just emerging from the cell it may 
be ten dsys, two weeks, or, in unfavorable 
weather even a longer time, before she goes 
out, and toclip her wings during that time 
is to leavé the colony with an infertile queen 
whose eggs will produce only drones. Nor 
do we believe in the idea that young queens 
just hatched out will fight to destroy one 
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A PRIZE SHORTHORN STEER. 








good feeding. The long, narrow face is | anothe7z, or will destroy queens in the cells. 


another bad mark, as the face should be 
short and broad. A ewe neck is to be 
avoided. Good depth of chest, from the top 
of the shoulder to a point between the fore- 
legs, and a good girth around the heart are 
essential, and a mutton sheep can scarcely 
be too strong in these two points. A prom- 
inent bacxbone indicates a lack of flesh 
along the back and loin. The distance 


between the last ribs and the hip joints | 


should be short, and the thigh well filled. 
These points should be about the same, 
whether one is looking for breeding stock 
or buying them to feed. 


There are many people in the Western 
States who will use no milk but goats’ milk, 
not the Angora, but just the common nanny 
that has been bred for milk purposes. Dr. 
E. R. Allen, who has charge now of the 
goat farm at Electric Park, Kansas City, 
aud who was the first Government meat 
inspector in that place, says that they have 
now 120 guats on the farm, and are milking 
seventy of them. They average from one to 
three quarts per day, and that does not 
begin to supply the demand. He has sent 
for two hundred more of them. Every 
morning carriages drive out to the park, 
bearing women and their babies, and both 
enjoy the goats’ milk when they drink. 

While he was inspector at the stock yards 
and packing houses, since 1891 he has in- 
spected thousands upon thousands of goats 
that were slaughtered there, and during the 
several years among those thousands not 
One diseased goat was found, though they 
were given anti-mortem, post-mortem and 
microscopical examinations, although they 
found large numbers of diseased cattle, some 
of them cows sent in by the dairymen be- 
cause they had bad udders, hard, caked and 
full of tuberculosis germs. He has not 
drank cow’s milk for years. The meat of 
these goats was then placed on the market 
as ‘* prime mutton,” but since the banquet 
at the stock yards a year ago, it has become 
popular and sells as ‘‘ Angora venison.”’ 
They are mostly the Mexican milk goat, but 
some have been crossed with Angora. The 
milk is rich in butter fat, and may be 
churned without skimming, as the cream 
does not separate. It makes excellent 
cheese. 





Bees and Honey. 


The Farm Journal gives atest for bees- 
wax to detect adulteration that is new to 
us. It says that, if chewed a few minutes, 
the pure wax becomes brittle and crumbles 
into pieces, while that which has been 
adulterated is pasty and adheres to the 
teeth. We have noticed this difference in 
wax that we have bought, but thought it 
owing to the method of rendering, or pos- 
sibly to the age of the comb, but the J ournal 
may be correct. It alsu says that the comb, 
which weighs a pound when the honey is in 
it, will yield about one-half an ounce of 
wax when rendered. Thus it willtake from 
thirty to thirty-two pounds of comb-honey 
to make a pound of beeswax. But a pound 
of wax in the form of foundation sheets 
will add more than thirty pounds of honey 
to the yield of the colony. 


Many beginners make a mistake in fol- 
lowing too closely the directions for clipping 
the wings of their queens to control them 
when swarming time comes. ‘This may be 
very desirable for old queens in colonies 
that have not yet sent outa swarm in the 
season, but it should be remembered that 
when the swarm goes out it is the old queen 
that goes with it, and the queen that is left 
has not taken her flight to meet the drones, 
and will not until she is about ten or fifteen 
days old, which may be in a week, or it may 
not be for two weeks after the old queen 
left. Frequently the old queen and swarm 
leave before the young queens have hatched 
out, in which case they will not begin to lay 








It is not until one has met the drones and 
mated that she becomes jealous enough of 
the others to desire to destroy them. But 
unless the colony is socramped for storage 
room for honey and the flow is coming fast, 
she will then do so. If crowded, she may 
take a part of the colony out as a second 
swarm, from eight days to three weeks after 
the old swarm left, in which case she will 
leave her coming successor behind her. It 
is the interval between the hatching out of 
the young queen and the time that she 
begins laying fertile eggs that weakens the 
old colony, sothat we do not like to have the 
second swarm start out. This is likely to 
leave two weeks at least when no eggs are 
put in the comb, and an equal time when no 
brood are hatched, and as the workers 
seldom live over six weeks in the busy 
season, two such lapses in bringing out 
brood may leave but a weak colony. 

Some writers think that a swarm goes out 
with an infertile queen, to be met and fer- 
tilized by the drones later, but we are not 
ready to accept that as a fact, even when 
those who have had more experience than 
we have profess to believe it. It may be 
true, but we think such cases are not very 
frequent. We never saw a swarm well fixed 
in a hive where there were not eggs in the 
cell the next day, but there are many 
things that have happened that we have 
not seen, and we do not know it all, but if 
we found such a case we should fear that 
the queen had defective wings, and never 
would be able to take her marriage flight. 
In such a case we would look for it to be in 
a swarm that settled low and very near to 
the hive, as she usually flies high to meet 
the drones. 


There would be quite as much propriety 
in the beekeeper claiming damages from 
the fruit-grower for leaving broken or de- 
caying fruit where the bees can get to it as 
there is in the suit for damages against the 
bee-owner, whose bees visited the orchard. 
It has been more than once decided in 
court, on the testimony of experts, that a 
bee cannot break the skin of a sound peach 
or grape, though they suck the juice from 
them after they have cracked open, or have 
been punctured by birds or wasps. But 
fruit juices do not make good honey, and 
when the fruit has begun to decay much of 
it may cause the dysentery in the colony, so 
as to greatly reduce their number. And, 
again, when bees get the habit of feeding 
upon fruit juices, they are like those that 
have acquired the habit of robbing, very re- 
luctant to settle down to their legitimate 
work of making honey from the flowers. 
Cider-mills frequently are much visited by 
bees if they are near, where they sip the 
sweet cider at the press or cover the pom- 
ace. They are so intent upon their feast 
that they seldom attempt to sting any one 
unless they are squeezed by being picked up. 


It will soon be time to prepare the bees 
for winter, and if they are to remain on the 
summer stands, we would advise making 
cases to cover each hive, Jarge enough to 
cover each hiveand leave about three inches 
of space at sides, ends and top between the 
outside of the hive and inside of the case. 
Packing of chaff or of carpeting may be put 
in this space where the climate is very cold, 
but in this latitude the dead-air space is 
usually enough. The entrance to the box 
should coincide with the entrance to the 
hive, and the passageway should be so en- 
closed that the bees cannot go into the case, 
instead of the hive, if they take a flight 
while the case is on. Of course, this outer 
case should be as water-tight and wind 
proof as the hive itself. It need not be put 
on until after cold or at least freezing 
weathercomes. Before it is put on see that 
the bees have stores enough to last them 
until next May, as. winter feeding or 
even feeding after March comes in 
is not as good as having the sealed 





honey in the hive. With these cases | 


ready to put on when a sudden change in 
the weather comes, the bees should winter 
as well as in cellars, though they may use a 
little more honey. 


<> 
<> 





Orchard and Garden. 

The Central Islip Branch of the Manhattan 
State Hospital for the insane reports that 
the mentally unbalanced inmates grew on 
the farm there in 1900 2360 bushels of aspara- 
gus, 416 bushels of string beans, 289 bushels 
of beets, 18,048 well-grown heads of cabbage, 
2787 dozen ears of sweet corn, 525 bushels 
of onions, 4123 bushels of potatoes, 3920 
squashes, 1540 bushels of turnips, 825 bush- 
els of tomatoes, and smaller quantities of all 
the other table vegetables cultivated in this 
climate. 

Of fruits the principal yield consisted of 


41 bushels of pears, 2570 quarts of straw- 


these articles in the annual report, 5366 
melons and 50 bushels of peanuts. 

A disease known as “ the littles ’’? has 
appeared in some peach orchards, and 
is very prevalent in some parts of Michigan, 
though it has appeared in other States. The 
fruit dries and shrivels up when it is not 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Washington, on unt of its reception 
tothe “Grand Army 86f the Republic,” has 
been resplendent with flags, bunting and 
other decorations of gaudy hue, but it re- 
mained for a delegation of veterans from the 
“wild and wooly West,” residing in Cha- 
nute County, Kan., to show another means 
of decoration which has attracted attention 
from the throngs of visitors here. 

From the lamp posts, telegraph and elec- 
tric-light poles in front of the hotel in which 
they were quartered were hung huge ears 
of corn grown by the Chanute farmers. 
Then, too, were the stalks themselves, some 
of them twelve feet high. Like adisplay at 
@ county fair they show the other various 
products of their farm; alarge pumpkin was 
ever present (this one was in the neighbor- 


_ hood of 125 pounds); there was a cucumber 
167 pounds of grapes, 108 barrels of apples, | frteen inches long, roseate gigantic apples, 


berries, 429 quarts of currants, and, follow- | and the little “small potatoes”’ were de- 


ing th ificati ees 
g the somewhat doubtful classifications of grow “big in Kansas.” 


nied that insult by showing that they could 


The Nationa! Irrigation Congress held its 


_ tenth annual convention at Colorado Springs, 


much larger than marbles, and the leaves | 


and branches are checked in their growth. 
As it appears in orchards well manured and 
cultivated, as wellas those not well cared 
for, it is evidently a fungus disease, and 


thus far no remedy has been found to pre- | 
vent it or to check its spread, excepting that | Bi 
| ceiving the benefit it should from its great 


which has proven best in cases of the yel- 
lows, to dig out and burn every affected 
tree, and those that stand near them, as it 
spreads very rapidly, and some growers 
h ve lost whole orchards of what seemed 
thrifty trees and promising crops by neg- 
lecting todo this. Our Agricultural Depart- 


/Ment is studying it, but has not seen vet 
| any explanation of its cause, or any remedy 


offered for it, excepting that given above, to 
cut and burn all infected trees. That seems 
to be the most efficient remedy for blights 
and rusts, of which class this may be, for 
all plants, and we would add one word of 
caution in regard to the burning of such 
trees and bushes. When it is done do it 
where the smoke from the fire will not blow 
back toward those that are not infected. 
We have an idea that many of these fungus 
spores are sometimes so nearly perfected 
and ready to be blown away that the heat 


may detagh them and send them off. in the | 


smoke, when it is not intense enough to 
destroy them. Saturating the heap of burn- 
ing brush with kerosene might make the 
fire quick enough to prevent chem from es- 
caping, but there is but little trouble in 
selecting a place or a day when the wind 
will not carry the spores back to healthy 
trees or plants. In this we refer to all the 
rusts and blights of trees and bush fruits. 


Experiments made at the New Jersey 
station proved that where scabby potatoes 
were spaded into the ground in the autumn 
there was a large increase in the amount of 
scabby potatoes in the crop of the next sea- 
son. We will go farther than that, and say 
that we are confident that if scabby potatoes 
are dug out of the ground in the fall, there 
will be germs enough left to seriously affect 
the crop on the same ground next year, and 
perhaps for several years. Therefore, a 
field where many scabby potatoes grow 
should not be planted with potatoes for sev- 
eral years. Those who practice a regular 
rotation of crops of course would not plant 
a potuto field to potatoes again, but there 


are some who keep a field in potatues until | 


some failure of the crop warns them to take 
new land. The scab is a fungus disease, 
and may live on other plants as well as 
potatoes, notably on beets and other roots, 
and probably on some weeds, as the beet 
root, lamb’s tongue and others with fleshy 
roots, and they should be carefully eradi- 
cated from the soil before it is planted with 
potatoes again. But while the seed that is 
from fields where the scab prevailed should 
be avoided, we think the treatment by put- 
ting two ounces of corrosive sublimate in 
two gallons of hot water, then diluting to 
fifteen gallons, allowing it to stand, and 
stirring it often for five or six hours, then 
putting the seed potatoes in a sack, and im- 
mersing them for an hour and a half, will 
kill the germs on the seed. Be careful with 
this solution, as itis poisonous, though the 
seed may be safely handled when it is dry 
again. Do not mix it in metallic vessels, 


and it is better to destroy the barrels in. 


which it is mixed, lest they should be used 
for other purposes afterward. The scab, 
rot and blight are all fungus diseases, and 
all the tops and the weeds where either are 
found should be burned as soon as dry 
enough. The potatoes infected with scab 
or that are from fields infected with rot or 
blight should never be thrown in the 
manure heap or fed raw to animals, as this 
propagates the fungus spores. Boil them 
well, and then we think they are scarcely 
worth feeding out. 

We would again caution our readers that 
the time to put the mulch on the strawberry 
bed, around the hills of bush plants and 
such bulb and other flower beds as need it, 
does not come until the ground has frozen 
hard enough to bear the weight of the 
loaded team. It is not freezing that will do 
them any injury, but the alternate freezing 
and thawing in our changeable climate. If 
straw is used it may be put on three or four 
inches thick, as it does not pack solidly, but 
forest leaves are apt to lie too closely unless 
corn stalks or branches of trees are under 
them. We never found any better protec- 
tion than the branches of evergreen trees, 
pine, spruce or hemlock. In the spring the 
wood can be remc7ed, and the needles will 
be left to keep the earth moistand the ber- 
ries out of the mudor dust. Such crops as 
dandelions, kale and spring spinach need 
but a light mulch, and often their own 
leaves furnish enough. 





this week, Oct. 6-9, inclusive. The ques- 
tion of the disposition and handling of the 
public lands of the West and their develop- 
ment through irrigation is a matter of no 
little import to the people of the East, as well 
as those of the Western States. There has 
been heretofore and is today so much fraud 
in connection with land entries under our 
inadequate land laws (they do not well 
apply to the peculiar conditions of the arid 
region) that the country at large is not re- 


heritage, the public domain, constituting 
today two-thirds of the western half of the 
United States. The National Irrigation 
Congress, which meets once a year,and its 
permanent associate organization, the Na- 
tional Irrigation Association, were largely 
responsible for the passage of the irrigation 
bill by Congress in such shape that the 
laud to be supplied with water by the Gov- 
ernment works will be sold only to actual 
homemakers and cannot be speculated in. 
The bill, as it passed Congress and went to 
the President, so rigidly provided against 
fraud or land grabbing that it met with his 
unqualified approval, and received the title 
of the new homestead law. 


The Nebraska corn fields are yielding 
from sixty to ninety bushels to the acre. A 
three hundred million-bushel crop or there- 
abouts is predicted for the State. 


It seems that the Japauese persimmon, 
several varieties of which were introduced 
by the Department of Agriculture into the 
Southern States, is a fruit which we have 
never learned how to eat. It sells fairly 
well as a fancy fruit in the Northern mar- 
kets, but it is not supposed to be ripe until 
it is so soft as to bea perfect mush. This, 
of course, makes it a very poor shipper. 
Its perishable qualities kill it commercially. 
It is just learned by the Department of Ag- 
riculture that the Japanese have a way of 
treating the persimmon when it is hard and 
firm so as to take away the green, puckery 
taste. This makes it a very different and 
yet delicious fruit, crisp and firm like an 
apple, and a good shipper. This opens up a 
new and promising vista for the Japanese 
persimmon. The tree is semi-hardy, has a 
wide range over the South and is a prolific 
bearer. There are dozens of varieties, rang- 
ing in size from a pullet’s egg to a large to- 
mato. The meat of some is golden yellow, 
while that of others is a deep blood red. 
The young wood can be easily transferred 
on to the native Virginia persimmon stock, 
which is found all over che South. 


The Department of Agriculture is prepar- 
ing to propagate the mangosteen in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. This fruit is generally 
acknowledged by travelers to be the most 
delicate and delicious fruit in the world. It 
is believed it can be grown with perfect suc- 
cess in these islands, and while it is very 
tender, with cold-storage facilities it can be 
transported almost anywhere. 


One of the promising plants found by Mr 
Faizchild in Japan is a hybrid soy bean 
which he found growing twelve feet tall, 
whereas a six-foot soy bean is a very sturdy 
growth. Mr. Fairchild thinks this plant was 
across of the soy upon a leguminous vine 
growing wild in the mountains of Japan. 
He secured a small quantity of the seeds of 
this twelve-footer, and also seeds of the 
vine with which the department will exper- 
iment in making crosses on our own soy 
beans. The soy bean was brought over here 
from Japan, and has proven one of our most 
valuable legumes for fodder and soil reno- 
vation. 

From a trial appropriation by Congress of 
a few thousand dollars five years ago, the 
rural free delivery expenditures are now 
over a million dollars a year—one of the 
greatest instances of growth and progress 
of the times, revolutionizing the old mon- 
otonous farm life and fostering general 


education by reading. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 





In Maine they are forming a stock com- 
pany to make fuel from peat. The officers 
of the company say that they have suc- 
ceeded in producing a fuel that they call 
coal, and that has a heating value that is 
slightly greater than soft coal. They say 
that there are almost inexhaustible sup- 
plies of this peat in nearly all the New Eng- 
land States. The Massachusetts report of 
the Geological Survey, says: ‘In nearly 
fifty towns of eastern Massachusetts, taken 
as a fair average of its quantity in other 
towns and other countries, it would follow 
that eighty thousand acres, or 125 square 
miles, are covered with peat, having an av- 
erage thickness of six feet. This area and 
depth would yield not far from two hundred 
million tons.’? There are also large de- 
posits of it in New York and some in Penn- 
sylvania, but whether they extend farther 
South we do not know. 
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rate of production. The only professional Japa 








Butter Market. 

There is a tendency for an advance in 
butter all over the country, and it has gone 
up from a half cent toacent a pound on 
nearly all grades but dairy tubs. There is 
a falling off in the receipts here, and is likely 
to be as long as Western and New York 
rates are as high or higher than prices 
here. While the stock in storage is larger 
than a year ago, it is decreasing more rap- 
idly than it did then, and there may be 
higher quotations later on, if our buyers 
have to pay Western rates. While receivers 
were asking 24 cents for best creamery, 
most of the sales made were at 234 cents, 
though buyers were warned that they would 
have to pay full rates later in the week. 
Western ash tubs sold at 23 to 234 cents, 
Eastern best marks 23 cents aud common to 
good 20 to 22 cents. Northern and Western 
firsts 215 to 224 cents and seconds 19 to 20 
cents. Boxes and prints in fair demand ; 
extra Noithern creamery 24 to 244 cents, 
extra dairy 22 cents and common tw good 19 
to 21 cents. Dairy in tubs nominally at last 
week’s prices, 21 cents for extra Vermont 
and 20 cents for New York, but some small 
lots sold above these figures, and supply is 
light; firsts are 18 to 19 cents and seconds 14 
to 16 cents. Renovated in fair demand at 


90 cents for choic 9 cents for com- - 
20 cents for choice, 18 to 1 '13 to 15 cents, Martha 10 to 12 cents and 


mon to good. Western imitation creamery | 
extra 19 cents and firsts 18 to 184 cents. 

Ladle firsts 18 cents. Jobbing rates one to | 
two cents above these quotations. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the | 
week ending Oct. 11 were 17,332 tubs and 
35,292 boxes, atotal weight of 998,639 pounds, 
against 1,170,954 pounds for the previous | 

week, and 1,196,175 pounds for the corre- | 
sponding week last year. ‘This shows a | 
material decrease from the week before | 
and last year. 

There were no exports of butter from | 
Boston last week, against 172,525 pounds for 
corresponding week last year. From New | 
York the exports were 425 tubs, and from 
Montreal 19,096 packages. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- | 
pany reports a stock of 216,401 tubs, against | 
176,644 tubs same time last year. The East- 
ern Company a stock of 46,336 tubs, against 
25,611 tubs last year. With these holdings 
added, the total stock in storage is 262,737 
tubs, as compared with 202,275 tubs same | 
time last year, an increase for this year of 
60,462 tubs. The stock last week was re- | 
duced 4731 tubs, against a reduction last | 
year of 3423 tubs. | 

The Hay Trade. | 

The hay market is in a steady condition | 
this week with the better grades strung and | 
a little lacking in quantity, and grades | 
below choice No. 2 in over supply. This | 
hardly affects quotations yet, but unless | 
supplies of low grade decrease or there is a | 
better demand for them, they can scarcely | 
ba kept at present rates. 

Boston received last week 429 cars of hay, 
of which 105 cars were billed for export, and 
9 cars of straw. Corresponding week last | 
year, 515 cars of hay, of which 202 cars were | 
for export, and 11 cars of straw. The deal- 
ers here would like to see more of the re- 
ceipts of good quality. Choice timothy is | 
$18 in large bales, $17 to $17.50 in small 
bales, No. 1 $16.50 to $17 1n large, $16 to $17 
for small, and No.2 $14 to $15, No. 3 and 
clover mixed in over supply at $11 to $12 
and clover at $10 to $11. Long rye straw in | 
light supply for best, and ranging ‘from $12 | 
for a low grade, up to $13.50 for choice, | 
tangled rye $10 to $11 and oat $9. 

New York received 9579 tons of hay last | 
week and 620 tons of straw; corresponding | 
week last year, 11,459 tons. Exports were 
7668 bales. Choice timothy hard to find at | 
$18 to $18.50, and No. 1 not much more | 
plenty at $17 to $18. No. 2 in fair supply at | 
$15 to $16.50, shipping $11 to $12. Clover 
mixed $11 to $12 in small bales, $13 to $14 in 
large bales. Clover $10 to $12. Long rye 

straw, No. 1 $14 and No. 2 $12 to $13, wheat 
straw $7 to $10 and oat straw $7 to $8. 








| $4 to 86 a cask. 
| counts $5.50, 150 and 176 counts $5.75, 112 


| Jamaica, barrels $4.50 to $5, boxes 176, 200 


| 500 counts $2.25 to $2.50. Some poor lots at 


| are so heavy that it is feared prices cannot 


| $3.75, King $4.13 to $5.11. J. C. Houghton 


| ties. A cable from London reports sale 177 


| is much complaint of slack packing of ap- 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 
Apples are coming in freely, but there is 
gocd demand for best table varieties and for 
export trade. Receipts were 42,322 - barrels, 
against 14,345 barrels same week last year; 
exports, 26,299 barrels. Gravenstein are 
$2.50 to $3, King $2 to $2.50, Snow and 
Wealthy $1.75 to $2.50, Maine Harvey $1.75 
to $2.25, Twenty-ounce and Pound Sweet 
$1.75 to $2, Baldwin and Greening $1.50 to 
$2, Hubbardston, Juneating and Colvert 
$1.50 tu $1.75, Pippins and Porters $1.25 to 
$1.75, common green $1 to $1.25. Bushel 
boxes red 50 to 90 cents and green cooking 
| 35 to 50 cents. Pears in good supply, with 
light demand. Seckel $2 to $3 a bushel, 
Bosc $2 to $2.50, Bartlett $1.50 to $2, Anjou 
$1 to $1.50, Sheldon 75 cents to $1.50, com- 
mon cooking 50 to 75 cents. . Native peaches 
35 to 65 cents a basket, Salway 40 cents to 
$1, Clings 40 to 60 cents. Michigan bushel 
baskets 75 cents to $1.35, California $1.75 to 
$2 a case. 
Plums in eight-pound baskets, Damson, 
| 40 to 50 cents, large table plums 25 to 35 
' cents, Kelsey $1 to $1.20 a case. Quinces 
$1.50 to $1.75 a bushel for choice lots and 
|Cape Cod cranberries $5 to $6 a barrel, 
| $1.75 to $2 a crate. Grapes coming freely 
|now. Western New York pony baskets 








Delaware or Niagara 15 to 18 cents, Salem 


Concord 8 to 10 cents, California Tokay 
$1.75 to $2 for four-basket crates, Malaga 


Oranges in light supply, with small de- 
mand. California Valencias, 200 and 216 


and 126 counts $6 to $6.25, 250 counts $4; Sor- 
rento oranges, 160 and 200 counts $3.50 to $4; 


and 250 counts $2.75 to $3. Sorrento lemons, 
cases $5.50, boxes $3, Palermo and Messina 
lemons $3.50 to $4, Vidella, fresh arrivals 
$4.25; summer lots, 360 counts $2.50 to $3, 


lower prices; above are for choice lots. 
But few pineapples now, and practically out 
of the market. Some pomegranates at $2.25 
a box. Jamaica grape fruit $5 to $6 a box. 
New Turkish figs at 12 to 15 cents, and dates 
from cold storage 4 cents a pound. 








Export Apple Trade. 

The export of apples for the week end- 
ing Oct. 11, included 34,472 barrels from 
Boston, 40,159 from New York, 2291 from 
Portland, 55,808 from Montreal. Of these, 
73,297 barrels went to Liverpool, 25,314 to 
London, 24,087 to Glasgow, 9932 to other 
ports, a total of 132,730 barrels. Corre- 
sponding week last year, 20,739 barrels to 
Liverpool, 21,479 to London, 12,206 to Glas- 
gow, a total of 55,010 barrels. Since tie 
season opened Boston has shipped 117,329 
barrels, New York 156,417, Portland 5620, 
Montreal 186,701, Halifax 6347, a total of 
472,414 barrels. Up to same date last year 
Boston had sent 4765 barrels, New York 12,- 
230, Portland 1134, Montreal 58,900 and 
Halifax 49,447, a total of 126,476 barrels. A 
Liverpool dispatch says: ‘‘ The market is 
active.’’ The shipments now on the way 


be held at present rates. 

George R. Meeker & Co. of New York says 
that cable reports from Glasgow quote 
Baldwin first-quality appies $3.65 to $4.40, 
second quality $3 to $3.50, Greenings $3 to 


& Co., Liverpoul, cabled Oct. 10 that apple 
sales were 20,000 packages, many of which 
arrived in poor condition. On Oct. 13 8000 
packages, with active demand for best quali 


barrels of Keifer pears at prices which re- 
turn net in New York $3.02 a barrel. There 


ples. Very few apples are damaged by 
tight packing, and they should be pressed 
tightly into the barrel. 


Mining Anthracite Coal. 
The process of mining anthracite coal con- 
sists of two methods—stripping and closed 
work. Stripping is the process where the 
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it from one to two tons to the acre. There 
is lots of milk in such food for milch cows. 
Potatoes are a better crop than was ex- 
pected earlier in the seasun, when the tu- 
bers commenced to rot so badly about the 
county, owing to the blight. The dry 
weather, of late, has caused a check in the 
decay, so that thecrop is turning out very 
well. Cheese keeps advancing in price, and 
the outlook for the dairyman appears en- 
couraging. P. E. WHITE. 
Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Sept. 28. 





Angora. Goats. 


(Subject of Illustrations. ) 

Some of the best Angora goats raised are 
those from the yard of Edward W. Cole & 
Co., Kenton, O., who have made a great 
study of these animals. ‘ Victor the First,”’ 
prize winner at the Pan-American, heads 
the flock. The illustrations on our first page 
show the goats with full hair. 





 Viterature. 


The dramatization of “ Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall ” is now having the finishing touch put 
toit by the author, Mr. Charles Major, and the 
dramatist, Mr. James McArthur. Mr. McArthur, 
it will be remembered, was the dramatist of “ The 
Bonny. Brier Bush.” He was for many years the 














BREEDING YARD OF ANGORA GOATS. 





Many estimates are given as to the cost of ; brought to the surface without interrupting 
mining and marketing anthracite. Here is | the flow. I, however, think that a more 
one from the Anthracite Coal Uperators | practical way would be to sink the second 
Association letter, which refers particularly | hole so as to intercept the first well near the 
to the smaller sizes of anthracite: Mining | bottom, and to shatter the joint well at the 
and preparation $1.25 per ton, transportation bottom so as to form a water reservoir to re- 
to New York $1.35 per tor, making a total | ceive the fresh water from above the salt- 
of $2.60 per ton. water line, and have the hot water or steam 
That there is a limit to the supply of | pour from the orifice of the first hole, aided 
anthracite in this country is recognized by | by the tremendous initial velocity of the 
all authorities. ‘The extent of the authra- | water pouring down the second well, the 
cite field is but 3300 square miles. It is } steam froma ten thousand-foot hole reach- 
located in the State of Pennsylvania, and, | ing the surface with a pressure of at least 
broadly speaking, is bounded on the west | five thousand pounds to the sq :are inch. 
by the Susquehanna river, on the north by Less than twenty years ago the bare idea 
the north branch of the same river, on the | of drilling a hole ten thousand feet in depth 
east by the Delaware and Lehigh rivers, | would have been considered chimerical ; but 
these three rivers forming the drainage | if they can sink a shaft six thousand feet at 
outlet for the region. The valleys contain- | a copper mine in northern Michigan—which 
ing the deposits generally run from north to | will be an accomplished fact ina few months 
south. The greatest length of any of these | —surely a way can be devised to bore down 
valleys is 120 miles, while the width is per- | ten thousand feet or twelve thousand feet if 
haps thirty mi'es. According to Lesley, | necessary. 
these beds of anthracite coal were originally Then, assuming that these deep wells are 
bituminous in character, and were depos- | practical and that the results are sure, the 
ited at the same time as the bituminous | next question will naturally be the cost. 
coal of western and central Pennsylvania, | Contracts can now be made to sink weils 
and were subsequently changed to their | five thousand feet at $2 the foot. At double 
anthracite character by some process of | that rate the second five thousand feet ought 
metamorphism. The original contents’ of | to be sunk, or $30,000 for each hole, making 
the anthracite coal deposits have been | $60,000 for the drilling alone. Add $50,000 
estimated to be 19,507,872,325 tons. The | for the iron castings and $140,000 for pipes 


editor of the Bookman and is at present one of 
Harper & Brothers’ literary advisers. Mr. 
Charles Frohmann is arranging for the produc- 
tion of the play, and the announcement of the 
leading roles may be made at any moment. 
Dorothy Vernon is on all the book lists as one of 
the two or three most popular novels of the day, 
and Mr. ,Frohmann expects to produce a play 
which will have fully as successful a run as 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 

The Century Magazine is about to print a 
series of articles by Prof. Justin H. Smith of 
Dartmouth College, author of * The Trouba- 
dour at Home,’ covering the story of the 
Canadian campaigns of Montgomery and Arnold 
in the first year of the Revolutionary War,—what 
the author calls‘* The Prologue of the American 
Revolution.” Professor Smith has undertaken 
to do his work, so far as possible, from original 
sources of information, and he has personally 
gone over the routes of Montgomery’s troops 
from New York to Quebec and Arnold’s from 
Boston to the same point. He has given special 
attention to Arnold’s expedition through the 
Maine woods The first article, which will ap- 
pear in the November Century, covers Mont- 
gomery’s Montreal campaign. All of the papers 
will be richly illustrated. 

Itis interesting to recall the number of highly 
successful dramatic productions that have had 
for their foundation the story and incidents as 
published in book form. Harper & Brothers, 
the well-known publishers, report quite a lengthy 
list from their house alone; among those in prepa- 
ration for the stage, or already produced, being 
such great successes as “* Vanity Fair,” “ Trilby,’’ 
“ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” * Ben Hur,” Mary 
E. Wilkins’ “‘ Jerome, A Poor Man,”’ Hamlin Gar- 
land’s ‘‘ Captain of the Gray Horse Troop,” and 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s “ The Right of Way.” 

A story founded on Christian science is a 
novelty in the field of fiction. Such is Clara 
Louise Burnham’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Right Prin- 
cess,” which is an account of an English famly 
who have come to America in search of health 
forthe heir of the house. His case is one of 
arrested development, owing to an injury to tne 


of his limitations, and his self-complacence 
causes a friend to liken him to the spell- 
bound hero of an old fairy tale. A young 
New England girl proves “the right prin- 
cess” to break this spell, which she does by 
| means of Christian Science. The story is one 
with much episode and action, and is so admira- 
bly told that it will prove, both to Christian 
Scientists and to the unbelieving, one of great 
charm and interest. It willnot be surprising if 
it cails out a good deal of discussion, for Mrs. 
Burnham writes with unusual sincerity and in- 
terest, and her earlier books, ‘‘ Miss Pritchard’s 
Wedding Trip,” “A West Point Wooing,” “A 
Great Love,” etc., have won her many admirers. 
Her books are all published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company of Boston 
have just brought out Clara Morris’ new volume, 
‘* Stage Confidences.” The book is in the vein in 
which Miss Morris is most happy; namely, in that 
of personal reminiscence running off into imagi- 
native treatment of dramatic scenes which have 
come within her experience during her long and 
honorable stage career. The volume aims to give 


head received in childhood. He is not conscious |" 


Brooklyn and Jersey City had light receipts, | coal lies near the surface of the ground, as 
and prices at the former place $18 to $18.50 it does in many instances in the anthracite 
for choice, No. 1 $17 to $18, No. 2 $16 to $17, | field. : The closed work is that done under- 
No. 3813 to $14. Clover mixed, $14 to $15 | ground, or at the bottom: f ashaft. Owing 
for No. land $10 to $12 for No.2. Clover | tothe character of the deposits, the room and 
$10 to $13. Rye straw scarce at $15 to $16 | Pillar system is employed. When the shaft 
for No. land $13 to $14 for No. 2, tangled cannot be placed so as to reach the lowest 
rye 88 to $9, oat $8 and wheat $7 to $10, | Point of the deposit the coal below is reached 
Jersey City about $1a ton above Brooklyn | by inside or blind shafts or inside slopes. 


on all grades. | These shafts, which are sometimes sunk to 


annual capacity of the mines is estimated to 
be 67,000,000, while the market will take 
less than 50,000,000 tons. It is estimated 
that there is $700,000,000 invested in the an- 
thracite industry, with an annual profit of 
from $85,000,000 to $100,000,000, added to by 
freight traffic net earnings of $40,000,000 a 
year.— Washington Star. 


> 





The Impossibility of a Coal Famine. | 


and controliing machinery above ground, 
and there is a total investment of $250,000. Renesas Dg ae poh Mi ae 

: : $,e Ar fed by hu- 
With the plant once established, the cost of morous and pathetic instances, and striking oc- 


running would be almost nil compared with | eyrrences of theatre life. 


the development outlay. The Century Company’s autumn announce- 

rhen what woula be the source of rev-/| ments Include a greater aumber of miscellaneous 
enue? With a five inch steam pipe and a/ booksthan this house has ever issued before in one 
pressure of five thousand pounds to the | season. In art, there is “ Old English Masters,” 
square inch, over 125,000 pounds, enough ; With Timothy Cole’s beautiful wooid-engravings, 
| steam and hot water could be sold to bring | the text by Prof. John C. Van Dyke; in history, 





The Hay Trade Journal gives highest | 
prices as $20 at Jersey City, $19 at Brook- 
lyn, $18.50 at Boston and Philadelphia, $17 
at Baltimore and Richmond, $16.50 at Buf- | 
falo and Pittsburg, $16 at Norfolk and New 
Orleans, $14.50 at Chicago, $14 at Cleve- 
land, $13.50 at Nashville and Memphis, 
$15.25 at St. Louis, $12 at Minneapolis, $11 
at Duluth, $10 at Kansas City and $9 at 
Montreal. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says: The 
market is steady with fair amount of busi- | 
ness reported. Whilst itis true that sales | 
of so-called No. 2 hay have been made at | 
country points at equal to $7.50 laid down 
here, it is al-o true that quite a number of+ 
cars of good No. 2 timothy have sold at $8 | 
laid down here. Several large lots of loose | 
No. 2 hay have sold in this market at $7 per | 


| several compartments, one for the pumpway 


| partments is seven by twelve feet. The coal 
| is brought to-the bottom of the shaft from 


| Shaft, accordingas the blind shaft slopes up 
| or down from the bottom of the shaft from 


a depth of one thousand feet, usually have 


and ladder and two or more for the hoist- 
ing. A common size of the hoisting com- 


the inside or blind shafts by means of small 
cars, and in some instances sheet-iron 
chutes, according to the inclination of the 


the surface. 

Anthracite is mined with hand rotary 
drills and by black blasting powder. Dyna- 
mite or giant powder is used for rock work, 
sometimes, for driving gangways and in 
some locations for blasting the coal itself, 
where fire-damp necessitates a flameless ex- 
plosive. The mines are ventilated by 


? , . _ | in $100,000 yearly, and at a rate for heating 
In the nent: H. i cto pod | and motor purposes far less than the present 
cial geologist for Pennsylvania of the prices for fuel. 


United States Geological Survey, discusses | phere would be another advantage to the 
the fuel problem as follows: __ | public. No trust could prevent competition 
With the increasing price of fuel it is if prices became unduly high. Any com- 





peat, coal and petroleum have each in turn | lar, unfailing supply. There would be no 
been placed at the world’s disposal, butthe | danger of a shutdown from floods, fires, 
cost continues to rise. Some have hoped | storms or strikes. ‘There would be less 
for a solution of the problem through elec- | danger from fires than now, as with the 
tricity, and others have advocated liquid | steam and hot water all buildings could be 
air; but thetwo latter products are depend- | heated, and by generating electricity from 
ent for generation on one of three fuels first | the steam there could be light everywhere 


seems as far off as ever. : ___ | lar heat for cooking, as demonstrated at the 
For more than a generation geologists | World’s Exposition in Paris. Then machin- 
have known, from practical tests, that the ery could be run with more regularity by 


gradually becoming a serious question | pany with the requisite capital could start a | 
where to turn for permanent relief. Wood | plant at any place. There would be a regu- | 


mentioned, and a satisfactory conclusion _in abundance, and the best and most regu- | 


“* The Story of Athens,” by Prof. Howard Crosby 
Butler of Princeton; in biography, an abridge- 
ment of Nicolay and Hay’s life of Lincoln, 
made by Jonn G. Nicolay and issued in one 
volume; a new life of Daniel Webster by 
John Bach McMaster, fully illustrated, and the 
actor James H. Stoddart’s “ Recollections of a 
Player ’’; in nature study, “ Caterpillars and their 
Moths,”’ the text written by Ida Mitchell Eliot 
and Caroline Gray Soule, and illustrated with a 
great number of pictures of caterpillars and 
moths, showing actual size; in household econom- 
ics, a book on ‘“ Luncheons,” by Mary Ronald, 


nese author in America at present is Onot., 
Watanna, whose latest story, ‘The Wooing «; 
Wistaria,” the love story of a lady of quality, ha, 
just been published by Harper & Bros. 

Henry Holt & Co. recently sent to press on th. 
same day the seventeenth impression of “ Ruper 
of Hentzau,” the seventeenth of “ Idle Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow,” and the forty-sixth of « Tiv- 
Honorable Peter Stirling.” 

An interesting paper, contributed to the Octo. 
ber Harper by Mary Stuart Boyd, contains som: 
very characteristic fragments of Bret Harte’, 
correspondence. Above it is placed this poem ot 
his, hitherto unpublished : 

THE QUEEN’S DEATH. 
When your men bowed heads together 


With bushed lips, 
And the globe swung out from gladness 


To eclipse, 


When your drums from the equator 
To the pole 

Carried round it an unending 
Funeral roll, 


When your capitals from Norway 
To the Cape 

Through their streets and from their houses 
Trailed their crape, 


Still the sun awoke to gladness, 
As of old 


of old, 
And the stars their midnight beauty 
Still unrolled. 


For the glory born of Goodness 
Never dies, 

And its flag is not half-masted 
In the skies. 


Messrs. George W. Jacobs and Co., publishers, 
103 South Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, will pub- 
lish on or about Oct. 18 “ Adnah.” A Tale of the 
Time of Christ, by J. Breckenridge Ellis, autho: 
of “‘ Garcilaso,”’ ‘“‘ The Dread and Fear of Kings,”’ 
etc., 12mo. cloth. Price $1.25. This story has 
been strongly commended by all who have read 
it. and one critic pronounces it *‘ the strongest 
tale of the time of Christ since ‘ Ben Hur.’ ” 

The October number of What to Eat is a strong 
number in every particular. Among especially 
good articles is one on “ The Historical and Lit- 
erary Aspect of Soup,” by Miles Bradford, which 
reviews some famous soups of history and gives 
the recipes therefor. Felix L. Oswald, M. D., in 
his “ Dietetic Health Hints,” writes on ‘ Food and 
Climate,” and says: “ More fruit in summer isa 
sanitary rule that would obviate one-half of our 
warm-weather ailments; but even in North Amer- 
ica, we might often add the advice of increasing 
the proportion of calorific food in midwinter.”’ 
“Food for Typhoid Convalescents,” by Ellye 
Howell Glover, is a timely article when so many 
are recovering from that disease. Mothers will 
read with interest the article *‘ The Proper Feed- 
ing of School Children,” by Elizabeth R. Parker. 
“ With Grapes,” by Mary Foster Snyder; ‘ The 
Cultivation of Nuts asa Food Product,” by J. D. 
Cowles, and ** Storing Vegetables for Winter,” by 
Mary B. Keech, appeal especially to housewives. 


Historical. 

— South Carolina seems to have been the 
only Southern State which was really anxious to 
escape from the Union. Assoon as Lincoln’s 
election was made certain, this State called a 
State convention, which passed an “ ordinance 
of secession,”’ Dec. 20, 1860. It declared that the 
Union between South Carolina and other States, 
under the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica, was at an end; and that South Carolina was 
now independent. The State also made ready 
for war. 

— Henry Clay was born in Virginia in 1777. 
He studied law and removed to Kentucky, where 
he soon rose todistinetion. He was sent to the 
United States Senate in 1806 and 1810. He wasa 
member of the House of Representatives, 1811-14, 
1815-20 and 1823-25, during most of which time he 
was speaker. He was Secretary of State under 
John Qiincy Adams, and United States Senator 
1831-42 and 1849-52. He was acandidate for the 
Presidency three times, in 1824, 1832 and 1844, but 
was defeated each time. He held a high rank as 
an orator, but was still more successfulin gaining 
the hearts of his followers. ‘“* Harry of the West ” 
was almost worshipped by his party. 

-—The French forces were never of any great 
assistance tothe United States until the York- 
town campaign. Whenever they were most 
needed, they were certain to be called off to the 
West Indies, to defend the French colonies 
there. But France always helped the United 
States most liberally with money and supplies. 
— The Middle States for nearly three years, 
from 1776-1778, were the theatre of the war. For 
the time, Great Britain had given up New Eng- 
land, because of the stormy coast in winter, and 
the stubborn temper of its people. The Southern 
States were not yet rich enough to bea prize. 
The Middle States seemed to. be a bet- 
ter point of attack. Their peqple were 
of mixed races, not all of one blood, 
as in New England. Many of them were ten- 
ants, and cared little about taxes, while the own- 
ers of great tracts of land, like most rich and 
comfortably settled people, dishked sudden 
changes, and were apt to sympathize with the 
Government. Most of the Tories were in the 
Middle States, and the British could expect as- 
sistance from them. Above all, the British 
frigates could control the harbor of New York 
and the Hudson river, thus opening up the road 
to Canada, and at the same time, by forts and 
garrisons along the river, cutting off New Eng- 
land from the rest of the Union. Latein June, 
1776, a British army from Halifax, under General 
Howe, landed on Staten Island, near New York 
city, and the dangerous part of the war began. 
The fighting at New England, in the beginning of 
the Revolution, and in the South at the end of it, 
is interesting, but the real decisive struggle was 
n the Middle S tates from 1776 until 1778. 











author of “ The Century Cook Book;” in travel, 
| ‘* The East of Today and Tomorrow,” Bishop | 
| Potter’s account of his recent visit to Japan, 
| China, India and the Philippines; in “ hu- 
| man documents,” the “ Biography of a Prairie | 
| Girl,” full of color and adventure, and written | 
jin a quiet way trve to child nature. Mr. | 
; Theodore L. De Vinne’s treatise on “ Title- | 
| Pages,” the third issue in his valuable series on | 





ton. Of course, some inferior lots of baled | Totary fans. The law requires that each 
hay have been laid down here at $7 to $7.25, | Miner shal: be supplied with at least two 
ES , hundred cubic feet of air per minute. Fire- 
Vegetables in Boston Market. | damp is prevalent in many of the anthra- 
Winter vegetables are in better supply | — shafts, necessitating the use of safety 

: : amps by miners. 
this week, and prices run lower, but sume | ™ ae . oe 
of the hothouse products are higher. Beets | The cost of mining aathwette. cenl - ts 
petit — evs | greater than the cost of mining bituminous 


and carrots are steady at 50 to 60 cents 4) Goa) and this cost does not end when the 


bushel, parsnips lower at 65 to 75 cents and coal is landed at the surface of the mine. 


flat turnips 40 to 50 cents. Yellow turnips | Anthracite as it comes from the mine eca- 


$1 oe. & barrel. Native neon $1 ved | sistsof lumps of various sizes, and inter- 
$1.10 a box for choice and Spanish $1 to | mixed with these lumps is a ‘mixtare of 
$1.10 a crate. Leek are 40 to 50 cents a} rocks. These lumps ioe be broken and 
dozen and chives $1 to $1.25. Radishes 40 | sorted Peron come th th aa 
to 50 cents a box and salsify $1 to $1.25 a, vendy:fer Alte ete bo —- 
dozen. Celery 50 cents a dozen for early | neoot onttiensiin 2 ieee that the benene 
and $1 to $1.25 for Boston Market. Cucum- | must beef as meer po na alone odie? 
bers higher at $7 to $8.a box. Peppers 65 to | a 14 as thereis a greater demand Pan the in. 
75 cents a bushel and tomatoes $1 to $1.50 | termediate sizes the larger lumps must be 
“ss choice ripe, 50 to ae for green. Egg | broken down to smaller sizes This elabo 
plant $1 to $1.50a case. White squash 50 to ae raat n 
75 cents a dozen, Marrow $1 to $1.25 a peli se greatly increases the cost 
barrel, Turban and Bay State $25 a ton, Anthracite ‘is prepared for market in 
Hubbard $20 to $25. Pumpkin scarce at 50| what is known as the coal breaker, a large 
to 75 cents a barrel. Artichokes $1.50 a| puilding usually built of timber “i 
— and mushrooms 50 cents to $1 4| times of steel and iron. The pone is broken 
pound, u b machin » ae 

Cabbages in fair supply at 75 cents a bar- nN prea re it hag pcre: = vet 
rel, $3 to $4 a hundred. Cauliflower 75 | revolving screens. The slate is picked out 


cents to $1a box of eight flowers. Sprouts | by hand by boys and old men, who sit along 
125 to 15 cents a quart. Lettuce 40 to 50 | the chutes through which the screened coal 
cents a bushel box, spinach 15 to 25 cents | passes. As fur as possible the work of sort- 
and parsley 35 to 40 cents a box. Romaine, | ing sizes and picking out impurities is done 
escarol and chicory 50 to 75 cents. Green| by machinery. The general plan is to sort 
corn easier at 65 to 75 cents a box. String | the coal over inclined bars, then to pass 
beans $1.50 to $2 a bushel, shell beans $1 to | what goes through the bars over revoly- 
$1.50, Sieva $1.50 and Lima $1 to $1.25. | ing or shaking screens, while what goes 
Mint 35 cents a dozen and watercress the | through goes directly to the loading bins, 
same. or else is broken up into smaller sizes by 
Potatoes in light receipt and higher. | rolls and then separated into the various 
Aroostook Hebrons 55 to 58 cents, Green | sizes by screens. The capacity of the av- 
Mountains 55 to 60 cents, New York round | erage breaker is from two to three thousand 
white 53 to 55 cents, Western white 50 cents. | tons of cval a day. 
Sweet potatoes in small demand. Norfolk | The tendency of recent years has been to 
yellow $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel, Eastern | use more of the smaller sizes of anthracite, 
shore $1.75 to $1.87and Jersey double-head | and consequently the breaking has been 


internal heat of the earth is more manifest 
the deeper we penetrate, and within the last 
decade experimentation has gone on until 
we know with some degree of certainty how 
deep to drill to obtain hot water and how 
much farther to go to have steam. We aiso 
have learned that while the temperature 
increases with depth everywhere within 


difference in the proportion of increase, de- 
pendent partly on the character of rock we 
bore through and partly on the locality 
where the work isdone. In some sections 
of Idaho hot water is reached at less than 
1200 feet deep, while in Pennsylvania we 
should be very fortunate if we secured it at 
five thousand feet. 

In the United States it seems to be pretty 
definitely settled that the average increase is 
about one degree in every sixty feet east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and about one in 
fifty west of that range. In other words, to 
reach hot water of 160° F. at Harrisburg, 
Pa., it would be necessary to bore down 6600 
feet, taking the temperature at the surface 
to be 50° F. To reach steam or boiling 
water—212° F.—the additional depth re- 
quired would be 3120 feet, or a total depth of 
9720 feet. To twelvé thousand feet would in- 
crease the heat to 250° F. As the steam would 
partly cool before reaching the surface, no 
matter how rapid the speed, it would be 
nezessary under ordinary conditions to go 
down about ten thousand feet. 

Experience with the deepest wells in 
Pittsburg, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va., 
demonstrates that water left in these wells 
over night becomes hot, and that if there 
were some method devised to force this 
water up rapidly it could be utilized. 

Prof. William Hallock of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York city, has volunteered the 
statement that if a second hole were sunk 


the temperate and torrid zones, there is a | 


| jured much of it in places, together with the | regular pages, which are complete with much 


| steam, and everywhere, with steam power | “ The Practice of Typography,” 1s on The Cent- | 
| as a base for direct or indirect use, or the | ury Company’s list. In fiction, the Century | 
| manufacture of electricity or liquid air, man | Company offers the “Confessions of a 
| could have all that heart could wish for, | Wife.” by the still unknown author; “ Mary 


| and the wonder would be why this was not | = oy hc = oe Senith; 
i ji : | n ew story, ‘Barnaby Lee,’ 
| a ee out in a practical | which, while it was first published in St. Nich- 
yg ki . | Olas, is considered a book for older {readers as 
“> well as for boys and girls; Gouverneur Morris’s 

| New York Farm Notes. aor ee * Aladdin O’Brien,” which is said to 
Here in Lewis County, for several weeks | *Wapalens Fa ewe po Rene oo el 

| past, the weather has been favorable for | Potthast. Two new books are added to the popu 
| outdoor work. Our cool, wet summer ended | lar “Century Classics ” series, “ Essays of Elia,’ 
| up with warm and pleasant weather, so the | and Sterne’s “A Sentimental) Journey” ; and 
| farmers have been very fortunate in secur- three new books are added to the “ Thumb-Nail”’ 
| ing their crops of all kinds. The grass series, “In Memoriam,” “ Thoughts of Pascal,” 
| which was left standing on river flats, ps gl hp esti yr The books for young folks 
owing to water and soft ground at the time | pipe for diene ea at gprs — 
| haying was in progress, has now been se-/| Brown of the Union Thechegical Beminary, ana 
cured in good shape. While the top ot the | introduced by Bishop Potter; a new “ Topsy-and- 
| grass became somewhat dead, yet the bot- | Turvy” book by Peter Newell; * The Wyndham 
| tom remained green, so the cattle will get | Girls,” a story by Marion Ames Taggart; anda 
along very well with plenty of it when win- | ®€W Series of books for young folks called the 
ter sets in. “ $t. Nicholas Series,” which includes stories by 


“ Carolyn Wells, Allen French, Burton E 
The oat crop was a wonderfully heavy one 3 1 ee See 
‘ son and other writers, which h. 

all about this section. The berry is plump | in the pages of St. Nicholas eae — 
pee the y gre is = my ae Ip many | The autumn number of the Youth’s Companion 

nstances the yield is rom orty to sixty | which is the regular issue for Sept. 18, isan un- 
bushels of oats per acre. Corn, of course, | usually handsome paper. A very attractive cover 

is not up to the average. Early frosts in- | appropriate to the season, has been added to the 





cool, wet summer and late planting. Hence | refined reading of an educational and interesting 
but little corn has become fully matured or | nature. Perhaps one of the most valuable of con- 
will be fit for use for seed another season. | ‘ributions for the week is that by Wu,Ting-Fang, 
The corn has nearly all been harvested, and the Chinese minister to the United States, upon 


; , the subject of ‘‘ The Educati f the C 
the silos are filled with the stalks, minus pe on of the Chinese 
the mature ears. . Boy.” Miscellaneous articles are also specially 


; bright, and the grouping of 
Cook Brothers, dairymen at Denmark, had | most colleen” Penne ere Oe ree 


twenty-five acres of sunflowers, which they | Japanesezauthors receive so little pay for work 


substitute for cottonseed meal. is seldom hereceives as much as two ,hundred 





near the first, and to the same depth, and a 
connection were made at the bottom by shat- 
tering the intervening rock with dynamite, 











barrels $2.25 to $2.50. done with this end in view. 


the hot water or the steam could then be 
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6 Merrimac St., Bostoa 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc- 


cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 


have placed in their silos with the corn. | in their own country, that a native writer says poutine and shampooing after driving cleanses 


This is a new and novel feature in this | there is no hope for any remarkable Ja 
a L Japanese | disease, so liable to :ollo hil 
county, and is being tried as an experiment | Work to be produced. A Japanese man of letters, | £¢Tms are rmitted to remain ee ee. 


in feeding stuffs. The seeds of the sun- | 'n order tolive in bare comfort, has to produce | Bathe the ‘horse either Veen atte driving. 
give a 


flower are rich in protein, and will be a good | #* !east four or five long volumes a year, and it thorough shampoo. It will be found that b 
washing the neck and the back where the collay 
dollars for a voluminous novel. In order to live | #0d saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 


mal and prevents it from contracting any 


Many of our farmers who commenced | decently he must earn at least $700 a year, It| 28 anderuptions. Price $2. 


their haying in June have been securing the | will be seen from these figures that he can 
second crop of aftermath, averaging some of | scarcely be expected to do any fine work’at that 
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___ Poultry. 





Practical Poultry Points. 


The farmer who lives in a region where 
the hawks trouble his poultry yard will do 
well to place at convenient points therein 
small shelters of boards upon stakes about 
eighteen inches high, under which the hen 
and chickens can find shelter when the 
hawk is seen flying about. He seldom lights 
on the ground, but makes a clean swoop 
from the air to the back of his victim, and 
fastens his talons in her sides. Usually 
some one of the flock will see him, and give 
the ery of warning, so different from any 
other, note she ever utters, in time for the 
-reater part of them to seek shelter there or 
ander some convenient bush. The fox also 
joes not like to venture into such a place 
or his prey, no matter how hungry he may 
be, as it looks too much like a trap for him. 
it is also convenient as a shade from the 
hot sun or as a protection from a sudden 
shower. Of course where the poultry are 
ina yard that has been planted to plum 
trees, this is not as important as where they 
have a large field range or are in a yard 
ievoid of trees, but such shelters may be 
almost as good as scratching sheds for them 
1 wet weather or snow. 


At the meeting of the Montreal Produce 
Merchants Association in that city, the fear 
was expressed that the government fatten- 
ing stations for chickens were inducing the 
at mers to sell out too closely on pullets, or 
that they were fattening too many at home 
for market, which would tend another sea- 
son to reduce the supply of eggs, and they 
advised the putting of only cockerels in the 
fattening erates, and the rearing of more 
pullets. The amount of eggsexported from 
Canada in 1901 was valued at $1,691,640, 
whieh was more than double the value of 
those exported in 1896. The egg men also 
advised killing off the males or separating 
them from the hens as soon as June 1, that 
the eggs collected in June might be infertile, 
as such eggs will keep fresh much longer 
than fertile eggs. 

We would agree with them upon both 
points, with a little qualification. Let the 
pullets be culled and those that are not 
thought as good as the best be put up to 
fatten. We know that is not the usual cus- 
tom with many when they are culling their 
tlucks. They select the best to sell, or allow 
the buyer to select them, and keep the 
poorer ones, which are not likely to produce 
as many eggs, or to begin laying early enough 
to get the highest winter prices. And we be- 
lieve that those who have room enough and 
warm, comfortable houses can grow ckick- 
ens ata profit if they are hatched out in 
August, kept separate from the older ones, 
and well cared for. The cockerels and culls 
can be sold as broilers, or later on as roast- 
ing chickens, and the pullets should begin 
to lay in March and continue through the 
spring. More chickens can be hatched and 
raised from a hundred eggs in the fall than 
can be in March or April, and they will lay 
more eggs in spring and early summer than 
the early chickens will in winter. 

A writer in the New York Tribune tells 
how he made a success of raising chickens 
in brooders, after having lost nearly all 
those he had hatched the year before, and 
left with the hens. He obtained four pa- 
tented hot-air brooders, claimed to be suit- 
able for a hundred chickens each, but as his 
were of the large breeds he put in but eighty 
ineach. These did so finely that he sent 
for four more. He raised over six hundred 
chickens in them the first year, and did 
better the second year. They had no gapes 
or scours as did those that ran with the 
hens. They were fed in little troughs, 
which were washed out every day to pre- 
vent any of their feed souring in the troughs. 
The drinking vessels were also washed out 
every day, and the houses thoroughly 
cleaned, and lamps were trimmed and filled 
every day. All this required considerable 
labor, but the brooders proved a success. 

Each house had alittle run enclosed by 
wire netting for the chickens to exercise in, 
and as the grass was used up they were 
moved to afresh place for given chunks of 
sod to pick. These wire runs prevented 
trouble from hawks and crows carrying 
them off. (We have found them even more 
valuable as a protection against cats and 
skunks, and if made of a fine-meshed wire, 
against rats, weasels and minks. These can 
get through the ordinary wire, but do not 
like to, as it seems too much like a trap.— 
Ep.) The chickens in brooders and runs 
need to have grit, bone and meat always 
where they can go to them as they please. 


A writer in an exehange estimates the 
cost of raising a pulletin this way: One- 
half the eggs may hatch, one-half the chick- 
ens may be raised and one-half these may be 
inales, so that the whole expense must be 
charged to the twelve pullets (he says eight 
pullets) raised from a hundred eggs. If this 
was correct, it would be an extra argument 
in favor of hatching late when eggs are but 
twenty cents a dozen instead of fifty cents. 
While we are willing to admit that a batch 
of vigorous chickens of half the number 


later hatches usually do better, and we sel- 
dom had a loss of ten per cent. in those 
hatched after the first of April, and many 
timas not one per cent. if we protected them 
from animals and birds of prey. 


hundred eggs. If half of them were males 
and culls, or a little more, we would expect 
twenty good pullets, and we usually were 
able to so handle those males that when we 
sold them the pullets had not cost us any- 
thing, the fattened chickens paying for all 
the feed, 

But to do this the sexes must be sepa- 
rated and the pullets fed for growth and 
early maturity, while the others are fed for 

ittening. When they are allowed free 
range, and to run together, they will neither 
:row nor fatten as well. And when the 
hickens are yarded and fed with the old 
iowl, they are apt to have to struggle for 
existence unless they are fed so liberally 
that the older ones get too fat to lay well. 
rhe young pullets can searcely be fed too 
iberally while they are growing, but it is 
uot difficult to give too much corn and 
wheat. 


\n experimenter writes to Commercial 
‘oultry that with five tests he found that 
le temperature for hatching eggs in the in- 
‘ubator may be from 102° to 104°, and that 
lymouth Rock eggs hatched better at one 
degree higher than was required for Leg- 
horn eggs. That ventilation is more im- 
portant than the moisture. That the varia- 
tion in temperature caused by stirring and 
turning the eggs has a good effect on their 
hatching, and that the hen does more stir- 
ring and turning than we give her credit 
‘or, and that no brood excels the Leghorn 
‘in strong, fertile eggs. If the larger size 
of the Plymouth Rock eggs, or its darker 
colored and thicker shell causes it to require 
more heat than the Leghorn, we think the 
Same thing might be true of Brahma, 
Cochin and Langshan. 


| vantage. 
| tissue paper and newspaper were used for) 
used isa good average early in the season, | 


We would 
be very sure of forty-five chickens from a | 





Poultry and Game. 


The poultry trade cuntinues dull, and with 
liberal supplies coming, there is an over- 
Stocked market, especially on Western 
stock, and prices, while not lower than last 
week, are not firm. Fresh-killed Northern 
and Eastern stock in fair demand; chickens 
at 18 cents for choice roasting, 15 to 16 cents 
for two-pound broilers, common to good 
lots 14 to 16 cents. Fowl, extra choice 15 
cents, common to good 12 to 14cents. Green 
ducks 15 to 16 cents, geese 15 cents and 
some small lots of Northern turkvys at 
about 20 cents, but choice fat young turkeys 
would bring more. Pigeons, choice $1.50 a 
dozen, common to good 75 cents to $1.50; 
squabs, choice large $2 to $2.50. Western 
iced poultry over supplied, excepting in the 
best grades. Broiler chickens, 14 to 2 pounds 
each, 14 cents, 24 to 3 pounds each, 11 to 124 
cents, 4 pounds or heavier 13 to 134 cents. 
Fowl, choice 134 to 14 cents, common 124 to 
13 cents, old rooster 9$to10cents. Turkeys, 
fancy spring 15 to 16 cents, old turkeys the 
same, common lots 12 to 14 cents. They are 
mostly thin, and few bring over 14 cents. 
Western frozen stock dull. Chickens 14 to 
15 cents for choice, 10 to 12 cents for common. 
Fowl, choice 12 to 124 cents, common 10 to 
114 cents. Turkeys 20 to 21 cents. Live 
poultry in large supply. Fowl at 11 cents, 
chickens 104 cents, roosters 7 to 8 cents. 

Game not plenty yet. A few black ducks 
at $1a pair and teal 75 cents. Small shore 
birds 50 cents to $1.50 a dozen, as to variety 
and condition. Venison steady at 15 cents a 
pound for whole deer and 20 to 25 cents 
for saddles. 





borticuitural. 


The Rotting of Apples and its Control. 

In Bulletin No. 93 of the New Hampshire 
Ccllege Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Dr. H. H. Lamson describes some results of 
his investigations of the decay of apples 
and the best means of keeping them sound. 

The decay of apples, like the decay of 
other organic substances, is caused by cer- 
tain of the lower forms of plant life. Bac- 
teria are the common agents of decay in 
most substances, but the acid reaction of 
apple pulp is unfaverable to their develop- 
ment. 

Three different species of fungi cause 
most of the rotting of apples; they are 
known as the black rot, the bitter rot and 
the soft rot. In the first twothe pulp re- 
mains tolerably firm, turns brown or black, 
the surface finally becoming studded with 
minute pimples in which are produced the 
spores; the second form is characterized by 
the bitter taste of the pulp. The soft rot is 
generally lighter in color, the pulp softer 
and the surface studded with white © or 
bluish-green tufts of spores. 

The problem of controlling the rotting of 
apples is a problem of controlling the 
growth uf the fungus by either preventing 
the entrance of the spores or by preventing 
their development. The conditions under 
which apples are grown and handled makes 
the prevention of infection difficult or im- 
possible; and no practical means of disin- 
fection, such as may be employed in other 
cases, have been found. Our best recourse 
is the employment of cold storage, because 
temperatures at or near the freezing point 
are unfavorable to the development of fungi. 

In the series of experiments on the con- 
trol of rotting, the chief points involved 
were: First, a comparison of the efficiency 
of commercial cold storage with conditions 
more nearly like those found in an ordinary 
cellar, and second, the effect of wrapping 
the apples. Bushel boxes of Baldwin 
apples, about half of which were wrapped 
in paper, were stored in a Boston cold-stor- 
age warehouse at a temperature of about 34° 
F. One box per month was withdrawn 
from storage, and the amount of decay 
noted and compared with the condition of 
similar boxes of apples in the station cold 
storage, where the temperature ranged from 
30° to 45° during the winter months and 
from 45° to 50° during the early spring 
months. Apples returned in January after 
two months in the Boston storage showed 
little or no decay, while those in the station 
storage showed distinctly more. In March 
and April the Boston apples showed twenty 
to thirty-five per cent. more sound ones 
than those stored at the station and the 
first of June sixty to seventy per cent. 
more. August 1 forty-eight per cent’ 
of the Boston apples were sound and 
none at the station. The indications were 
that the lower temperature did not in- 
jure the keeping quality of the apples after 
they were returned to a higher tempera- 
ture. With regard tu the wrapping of the 
apples, the results during the earlier 
months were not uniform, there being a 
small percentage in some cases in favor of 
the wrapped apples, in others in favor of 
the unwrapped; but in the later months, 
and especially at the higher temperatures, 
there was uniformly a percentage in favor 
of the wrapped, the percentage ranging 








from six to forty. The indications are that 
for long keeping wrapping is of decided ad- 
Light and heavy waxed paper, | 


wrapping, and there was but little differ- | 
ence in their effectiveness, newspaper being | 
practically as effective as the more expen- 
sive kinds. 
Es eines 
Government Crop Report. 


The monthly report of the statistician of | 
the Department of Agriculture shows the | 
average condition of corn, Oct. 1, to have 
been 79.6, as compared with 84.3 last month, 
and 77.7 the mean of the October averages 
of the last ten years. 

The preliminary estimate of the average | 
yield per acre of spring wheat is 14.4 | 
bushels, subject to revision when the final | 
wheat estimate is made. The estimated av- | 
erages of vield per acre in spring wheat 
ranged between 10.9 for Kansas to 28.1 for | 
Idaho. The average quality of spring wheat | 
is 87.7. 

The preliminary estimate of the average 
yield per acre of oats is 34.5 bushels, as com- 
pared with 25.1 bushels on Oct. 1, 1901, and 
26.8 bushels the mean for the past ten years. 
The present estimate of yield per acre is the 
largest ever reported by the Department of 
Agriculture. The average for quality is 86.7, 
against 83.7 last year. 

The preliminary estimate of yield per acre 
of barley is 29 bushels, against 24.7 bushels 
ou Oct. 1, 1901, and 23.3 the mean of October 
averages of the last ten years. The average 
for quality is 87.3, against 89.2 last year. 

The preliminary estimate per acre of the 
yield of rye is 17 bushels, as compared with 
15.1 bushels on Oct. 1, 1901, and 14.4 bushels 
the mean of the last ten years. Theaverage 
for quality is 91.8, against 89.4 last year. 

The average condition of buckwheat was 
80.5, as compared with 86.4 last month, 90.5 
on Oct. 1, 1901, and 80.2 the mean of the last 
ten years. 

All the important tobacco-producing 
States, except Ohio, in which State the con- 
dition is the same as last month, report im- 
provements in condition during September. 








The average condition of potatoes on Oct. 
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1 was 82.5, against 89.1 last month, 54 on 
Oct. 1, 1901, and 71.6 the mean of the last 
ten years. 

As to apples, eight States report a condi- 
tion above the mean October average for the 
last seven years, ranging from 8 to 27 points, 
while six report 2 to 21 points below. 
Maine’s condition is given at 12 points above 


the mean. 
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Boston Fish Market. 

Fresh-fish receipts have been larger this 
week, and they are lower though with good 
demand. Market cod are 24 cents a pound, 
large 44 cents and steak 55 cents. Haddock 
24 cents, hake 2 cents, pollock 14 cents, 
flounders 3 cents and cusk 2 cents. Tautog 
4 cents, cusk 6 cents and butterfish 7 cents 
Mackerel 18 cents each for large, 14 cents 
for medium and 4 to 6 cents for small. 
Striped bass 16 cents a pound, black bass 10 
cents and sea bass 8cents. Southern fish 
are higher. Pompano 24 cents, sheepshead 
22 cents, snappers 19 cents and Spanish 
mackerel 20 cents. Bluefish are 8 cents, 
whitefish 10 cents, lake trout 12 cents and 
sea trout 6 cents. Halibut not plenty; 
white at 12 cents, gray at 11 cents. and 
chicken 10 cents. Yellow perch are 6 cents 
and white perch 8 cents, with pickerel 12 
cents. Eastern salmon out of market; West- 
ern 14 centsapound. Eels steady at 10cents, 
fresh tongues 9 cents and cheeks 7 cents. 
Shrimp $1 a gallon, scallops $1.75 and clams 
50 cents or $2.50 to $3.a barrel in the shell. 
Lobsters steady at 17 cents alive and 19 
cents boiled. Oysters in fair demand at $1 
to $1.20 a gallon for ordinary Norfolk, $1.10 
to $1.25 for selected and fresh-opened Stam- 
fords, $1.35 to $1.40 for Providence River. 

———_ + mo. -___- 
New York Market. 


Potatoes are in light supply and firm, 
with the prices in favor of sellers. Long 
Island in bulk $1.75 to $1.87 a barrel, Jersey 
$1.60 to $1.65 a barrel, $1.50 to $1.75 per 180 
pounds, $1.50 to $1.60 a sack, Maine per 
sack $1.75, State and Western 180 pounds 
$1.62 to $1.75. Southern yellow sweet from 
$1.37 to $1.62 a barrel, southern Jersey $2 
to $2.50. Onions in liberal supply, but at 
irregular prices. Lony Island and Jersey 
yellow $2 to $2.25, red $1.75, Connecticut 
yellow $2 to $2.50, red $1.75, white $1.50 to 
$3, Orange County white 75 cents to $2.50 a 
barrel, red $1.37 to $1.62 a bag and yellow 
$1.75 to $2.25. White pickling onions $4 to 
$6 a barrel, $1.50 to $2 a basket. Beets 75 
cents to $1 a hundred bunches and carrots 
$1. Celery. extra large 35 to 45 cents a 
dozen, small to medium 10 to 30 cents. 
Cucumbers $2 to $7 a barrel, and pickling 
sizes $2.50 to $4 a thousand. Jersey pep- 
pers 50 to 75 cents a barrel for green, $1 to 
$1.25 for red. Parsnips $1.25 to $1.50 a 
barrel. Russia turnips, Canada 80 to 90 
cents, Jersey 65 to 75 cents, white $1 to 
$1.50. Squash, 50 to 75 cents a barrel for 
summer white and crookneck, 75 to 90 cents 
for Marrow, $1 for Hubbard. Pumpkins 60 
to 75 cents. 

Cabbages are dull at $2to $2.50 a hun- 
dred. Caulittowers, prime, $1.25 to $2 a 
barrel, poor to good 50 cents to $1. Sprouts 
6 to 12 cents aquart. Green corn, Hacken- 
sack, 75 cents to $1 a hundred, other Jersey 
50 to 75 cents. Lettuce, western New York 
20 to 50cents a dozen, Boston 20 to 30 cents, 
Jersey 15 to 25cents. Je:sey egg plant 60 to 
75 centsa barrel. String beans, Southern, 
50 cents to $1 a basket. Lima beans 50 cents 








| to $1 a bag for potato, 25 to 50 cents for flat. 


Southern green peas $1 to $2a barrel. Jer- 
sey tomatoes 10 to 60 cents a box. 

Apples are in heavy supply, and while 
fancy fruit is not too plenty, lower grades 
are demoralized, and holders accept all rea- 
sonable offers, yet the stock is accumulating. 
Fancy red-table varieties $2 to $2.75 a bar- 
rel, Gravenstein $1.50 to $2.50, King and 
Maiden’s Blush $1.50 to $2.25, Hubbardston, 
Baldwin and Jonathan $1.50 to $2, Twenty- 
ouncey Fall and York Pippins $1.25 to $2, 
Greening $1.25 to $1.75, fair to good 50 cents 
to $1, open-head barrels 75 cents to $1.25. 
Crabapples, small yellow $3 to $4, large red 
$2 to $3.50. Pears in light supply and good 
lots firm. Bartlett $2 to $4a barrel, Seckel 

3.50 to $5, Bose $2 to $2.75, Clairgeau $1.75 
to $2.25, Sheldon and Swan’s Orange $1.50 
to $2, Louise Bonne $1.25 to $2, Anjou, 
Duchess and Keifer $1.50 to $1.75, common 
cooking $1 to $1.50. Quinces in demand at 
$3 to $4.a barrel. Peaches scarce and gep- 
erally poor quality. Michigan bushel 
baskets 50 cents to $1.25. Pine Island tancy 
75 cents a basket, poor to prime 30 to 60 
cents. Up-river two-basket carrier 75 cents 
to $1.50, baskets 30 to 75 cents, western 
Maryland basket 60 to 85 cents, western New 
York carriers fair to faney $1.25 to $1.75, 
poor to fair 40 cents to,$1, baskets 40 to 80 


cents. : : 
But few plums arriving. Eight-pound 


baskets, large table blue, 25 to 35 cents. 
State green the same. Prunes and Damsons 
20 to 35 cents, common blue 20 to 25 cents. 
Grapes in good supply with active demand. 
Up-river cases Delaware 75 cents to $1.25, 
Niagara 40 to 75 cents, Worden and Concord 
30 to 60 cents, Concord, 35-pound cases, 
75 cents to $1, western New York pony 
baskets Delaware 16 to 18 cents, Niagara 12 
to 14 cents, large red or black 8 to 10 cents. 
Black large baskets, 16 to 17 cents, 100- 
pound trays black $1.50 to $2, white $2 to 





$2.50, Delaware $3 to $4. Cape Cod cran- 
berries, fancy large, $6.50 to $7 a barrel. 
Early black $6.25 to $6.50, fair to choice, 
$5.25 to $6, crates, prime to fancy, $1.75 to 
$2.25. 








Provident Woodpeckers. 

Real, genuine forethought is a thing with 
which birds are but seldom charged. Nature 
teaches her feathered children to build their 
nests in anticipation of the nesting time. But 
that a bird should think out several steps of 
a natural phenomenon, and deliberately plan 
several weeks ahead for banquets of bird 
delicacies, is almost too much for the most 
ready believer. 

Bat the California woodpecker, as hand- 
some a bird as ever lived on the side of a 
tree, must be given the credit of being really 
a thinker and a planner. He isa college pro- 
fessor—nay, a logician—among his kind. 

** Have you ever seen acorns on sycamor 
trees? ”’ is a question often put to the tour- 
ist in Californii. No matter what he an- 
swers, he is driven into the country, and 
there actually shown the sight—acorns on 
sycamores. For in many parts of the South, 
trees, both sycamore and oak, may be seen 
with the bark drilled full of holes and with 
a live oak acorn in every hole. 

These trees are thus decorated by the 
woodpecker at infinite cost of labor and 
truly with foresight. Finding a dead tree 
or one with bark to his taste, the woodpecker 
will commence the drilling of small holes, 
usually in rows. Each hole is made of the 
diameter of one’s second finger and a depth 
of about an inch. Trees may be seen that are 
literally peckmarked with these holes, the 
openings being the work of successive gen- 
erations of industrious woodpeckers. 

The holes drilled by actual work of a bill, 
each opening has hammered into it a live 
oak accrn. Scientists have watched these 
birds at their work. They hammer away at 
various holes, remaining only a short time 
ateach. Then they fly away in search of 
acorns, which they carry from considerable 
distances in their claws, often dropping the 
slippery nuts. With the beak the nut is 
started into a hole just large enough, and 
not a hair’s breadth too large, to receive it. 
Again the hammering beak is used, and the 
nut is driven tight and fast into its place. 

So tight are the fits often of these acorns 
that it is almost impossible to get them out 
with one’s fingers. The writer has seen 
many unsuccessful attempts to pick out 
these stored-up treasures. 

But in this where is there anything so 
wonderful? Do not many birds and in- 
sects attempt to store food for dull times? 
Wherein lies the forethought of the weod- 
pecker? 

The truth of the matter is that when the 
little thinker puts an acorn in its proper, and 
to him expensive, hole, it is not at all because 
he has an acorn tooth. He sees a step 
ahead, for ne knows that worms will form 
in each acorn, and these worms are the ulti- 
mate object of his toils. 

Holes in trees are fun to build, and will 
keep acorns off the ground, out of reach of 
pigs and other natural processes of destruc- 
tion. Sooner or later worms will form in 
acorns, and what food can a woodpecker 
have better than worms? Surely, the little 
fellow has sound sense when he sets his 
table often weeks ahead of his feast of grubs. 
He looks well ahead. 

This explanation of the fact that wood- 
peckers actually do drill and fill thousands 
of holes in dead trees is very often doubted. 
Yet it is put forward as a fact by many care- 
ful observers, and is really a story that does 
great credit to the woodpecker.—Los Angeles 
Herald. 
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——Bradstreet’s reports export wheat for week 
5,645,779 bushels, against 6,870,578 bushels last 
week and 4,719,898 last year; since July 1, 73,- 





130,492 *ushels, against 89,568,178 bushels last 
year. Corn for the week, 180,358 bushels, against 
141,423 bushels last week and 678,246 bushels last 
year; since July 1, 1,377,592 bushels, against 14,- | 


307,080 bushels last year. | 


— Eggs in liberal receipt, with prices about a 
last week’s quotations.. Cape and nearby fancy 
28 to 30 cents, Northern and Eastern choice fresh 
23 to 24 cents, fair to good 18 to 21 cents. Fancy 
lots candled Western sold at 22 to 23 cents, se- 
lected 214 to 22 cents, fair to good 19 to 20 cents 
dirties 15 to 17 cents, refrigerator, April packed, 
20 to 21 cents, summer packed 19 to 19} cents. The 
stock in cold storage on Monday was 167,683 cases, 
5466 cases less than a week ago, and 23,122 cases 
at same time last year. 

—The canning tactory at Norway, Me., has 
canned more than 50,000 cans of beans, 50,000 
cans of succotash and over 200,000 cans of corn 
this season, and expects to can some 20,000 
bushels of apples in October. While this is not 
as large an amount as they have put up some 
years, the product is said to be exceptionally 
fine in quality. Prices paid to the farmers will 
run about twenty-five cents per hundred pounds 
higher next season. 

—Pork and lard are unchanged. Short cut 
and heavy backs $23.50, long cut $25, medium 
$22.50, lean end3 $26.50, bean pork $18.50 to $19.75, 
fresh ribs 143 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 
10} cents, smoked shoulders 10} cents, lard 113 
cents, pails 124 to 123 cents, hams 13} to 133 cents, 
skinned hams 13} cents, sausage 11} cents, Frank- 
furt sausage 10} cents, boiled hams 19 to 19} 
cents, bacon 17 to 18 cents, bolognas i0 cents 
pressed hams 13} cents, raw leaf lard 12} cents 
reddered leaf lard 12§ cents, in pails 13$ to 14 
cents, pork tongues $24.60, loose salt pork 12 





cents, briskets 14 cents, sausage meat 11} cents, 
country-dressed hogs 83 cents. 

——Within little more than a week there has 
been an advance of 50 cents a bushel on white 
beans and the tendency is still upward. The re- 
ports of the destruction of the crops in New York 


State, Michigan and in Canada have been con- 
firmed, and unless the present dry weather 
enables the growers to save a portion of the 


yield, there is every prospect of it being the 
smallest for many years. Sales of the choice pea 


and mediums the past few days have been at 
$2.40 to $2.50 per bushel, in carloads, and this was 


considered a conservative quotation yesterday. 
Foreign pea sold at $2.35 to $2.40. Yellow eyes 
were firm at $2.65 to $2.75, and red kidneys at $3 
to $3.10 per bushel. 

——tThe total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 103,265 cases, 
against 93,401 cases last week, corresponding 
period last year 94,356. The total shipments thus 
far in 1902 have been 3,278,958 cases, against 3,657,- 
592 cases in 1901. 

——Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 250 packages of renovated 
butter to London, 1055 boxes of cheese to Liver- 
pool, 1066 boxes to Hull and 101 boxes to Glasgow, 
@ total of 2225 boxes of cheese. 

—tThe exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Uct. 4, 1902, included 13,440 pounds 
cheese and 62,831 pounds oleo. For the same 
week last year the exports included 8150 pounds 
= 133,160 pounds cheese and 111,900 pounds 
oleo.! 





The exports of live stock and dressed meats 
last week included 1299 cattle, 1412 sheep, 4500 
quarters of beef from Boston; 1270 cattle, 9350 
quarters of beef from New York; 1056 cattle, 617 
sheep from Baltimore, 1614 cattle, 1400 sheep from 
Portland , 2309 cattle, 1300 sheep from Montreal, a 
total of 7548 cattle, 4729 sheep, 13,850 quarters of 
beef from all points. Of these 4523 cactle, 3429 
sheep, 9150 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 
2138 cattle, 1030 sheep, 3600 quarters of beef to 
London; 298 cattle to Glasgow; 240 cattle, 270 
sheep to Bristol; 519 cattle to Manchester, and 
1100 quarters of beef to Southampton. 

—The world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 14,166,578 bnshels of wheat from four 
cou. tries, and 3,064,423 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States shipped 
6,870,578 bushels of wheat, and 141,423 bushels of 
corn. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Oct. 4 included 25,624,000 
bushels of wheat, 3,075,000 bushels of corn, 8,344,- 
000 bushels of oats, 1,154,000 bushels of rye, and 
2,767,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 
previous week, this shows ‘an increase of 782,000 
bushels of wheat, 27,000 bushels of corn, 611,000 
bushels of oats, 164,000 bushels of rye and 1,049,000 
bushels of barley. One year ago the supply was 
37,474,000 bushels of wheat, 14,026,000 bushels of 
corn, 8,288,000 bushels of oats, 1,800,000 bushels of 
rye, 1,994,000 bushels of barley. 

——The receipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 
1, 1902, have been 269,438,477 pounds, against 223,- 
542,580 pounds same period in 1901. The Boston 
shipments to date are 215,039,885 pounds, against 
shipments of 200,146,484 pounds for the same 
period in 1901. The stock on hand in Boston 
Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds; the total 
stock today is 131,739,055 pounds. The stock on 
hand Oct. 12, 1901, was 100,364,765 pounds. 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 97,492 cases, against 
103,265 cases last week ; corresponding period last 
year, 101,668. The total shipments thus far in 
1902 have been 3,376,450 cases, against 3,759,260 
cases in 1901. 

—Present corn estimates, based upon official 
report of Oct. 10, range from 2000 millions to a 
little over 2200 millions. September estimates 
were around 2400 to 2500 millions, and August 
estimates 2500 to 2600 millions. Final estimate of 
1901 crop was 1522 millions. of 1900 crop 2105 
millions, and of 1899 crop, per Census Bureau, 2666 
millions. Wheat estimates apparently agree 
around 626 millions, which may be ternied the 
official figure, and compares with 748 millions, 
final estimate of 1901 crop. 

—tThe world’s exports of grain last week in- 
cluded 11,317,779 bushels of wheat from five coun- 
tries and 1,845,358 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this the United States sent 5,645,- 
779 bushels of wheat and 184,358 bushels of corn. 

——Pork is unchanged. Lard is one-fourth cent 
higher. Short cut and heavy backs $23.50, long 
cut $24.50, medium $22.50, lean ends $26.50, beau 
pork $18.50 to $19.75, fresh ribs 14 cents, corned 
and fresh shoulders 10} cents, smoked shoulders 
11 cents, lard 12} cents, pails 123 to 133 cents, 
hams 13} to 13} cents, skinned hams 134 to 14 
cents, sausage 11} cents, Frankfurt sausage 104 
cents, boiled hams 19 to 193 cents, bacon 17 to 18 
cents, bolognas 10 cents, pressed hams 13} cents, 
raw leaf lard 12} cents, rendered leaf lard 123 
cents, in pails 13§ to 13% cents, pork tongues 
$24.50, loose salt pork 12 cents, briskets 13} cents, 
sausage meat 11} cents, country-dres-ed hogs 8 
cents. ' 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Oct. 11, 1902, included 73,333 pounds 
cheese and 55,800 pounds oleo. For the same 
week last year the exports included 171,552 pounds 
butter, 239,995 paqunds cheese and 161,210 pounds 
oleo. 

—On our newly acquired island of Guam, they 
lately had 180 earthquakes in twenty-four hours. 
They shook down many of the old buildings, but 
there was but little loss of life. 

—tThe Onited States Circuit Court of Appeals 
has decided that where another standard has not 
been agreed upon thirty-two pounds of oats shall 
constitute a legal bushel. This was in a case 
where the complainant said that 160,000 bushels 
contracted for fell short 18,344 bushels by meas- 
urement. As 5,120,000 pounds had been delivered, 
the court held that to be all the contract called 
for. 

——The officer who designed and built the bat- 
tery which fired the first shot of the civil war 
at Charleston, S. C., against Fort Sumter, died in 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 13, aged only sixty-two. He 
was a prominent business man for years. He 
was appointed to West Point by Jefferson Davis, 





The Surest Remedy is 


Allen’s 
Lung Balsam 


It never fails to cure a SIMPLE 
COLD, HEAVY COLD, and 
al BRONCHIAL TROLU- | 
BLES. 
Large Bottles $1.00. Medium Size 60c. 
Small or Trial Size 25c. 
Endossed by all who have tried it. 











then Secretary of War, graduated in 1860, and 
was lieutenant of the engineers at Charleston, in 
1861. 

——Shipments of dairy products from New 
York last week included 425 packages of butter 
to London and 840 boxes of cheese to Liverpool’ 
300 boxes to Glasgow and 2632 to Hull, a total of 
3772 boxes. 

—-The egg market is quiet and prices about 
steady. Receipts are heavy. Nearby and Cape 
fancy are 27 to 30 cents, Eastern and Northern 
choice fresh 23 to 24 cents, fair to good 19 to21 
cents, Michigan fancy candled 22) to 234 cents, 
Western selected 21} to 22 cents, fair to good 19 to 
20 cents, dirties 15 to 17 cents, and refrigerator 20 
to 21 cents for April packed and 18} to 194 cents 
for the summer packed. The stock in cold stor- 
age on Monday was 163,130 cases, against 167,683 
cases the previous week and 139,049 cases at the 
same time last year. The consumption of eggs 
for the six months running from April to Septem- 
ber, inclusive, aggregated 536,763 cases, against 
510,610 cases for the corresponding months last 
year. Average consumption per week 20,605 
cases, against 19,641 ‘cases last year, an increase 
of 1000 cases per week. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada Oct. 11, included 26,611,000 
bushels of wheat, 2,541,000 bushels of corn, 8,336,- 
000 bushels of oats, 1,089,000 bushels of rye, 2,831,- 
000 bushels of barley. Compared with last week 
this shows an increase of 987,000 bushels of 
wheat, and 64,000 bushels of barley, with a de- 
crease of 534,000 bushels of corn, 8000 pushels of 
oats and 65,000 bushels of rye. One year ago the 
supply was 38,208,000 bushels of wheat, 13,414,000 
bushels of corn, 7,769,000 bushels of oats, 1,788,000 
bushels of rye and 2,036,000 bushels of barley. 

—Beef is in rather quiet request, but light 
beef is tirmer: Extra sides 11} to 12 cents, heavy 
9 to 11 cents, good 74 to 8} cents, light grass and 
cows 6 to 7 cents, extra hinds 15 cents, good 10 
to 13 cents, light 64 cents, extra fores 9 cents, 
heavy 5 to 8 cents, good 7 cents, light 6 to 64 
cents, backs 7 to 11 cents, rattles 44 to 74 cents, 
chucks 5} to 94 cents, short ribs 94 to 174 cents, 
rounds 7 to 10 cents, rumps 8} to 154 cents, rumps 
and loins 8 to 20 cents, loins 8 to 25 cents. 

—Mutton and lamb continue quiet: Spring 
lamb 6 to 9 cents, fancy 8} to 94 cents, yearlings 
5 to 7} cents, mutton 5 to7 cents, choice 7 to 74 
cents, veals 9 to 10} cents, fancy and Brighton 105 
to 11 cents. ‘ 

—tThe exports of live stock and dressed ‘beef 
last week included 2339 cattle, 1124 sheep and 
5580 quarters of beef from Boston; 2054 cattle, 1152 
sheep, 14,105 quarters of beef from New York; 868 
cattle, 381 sheep, 2844 quarters of beef from Balti- 
more; 298 cattle, 500 quarters of beef from Phila- 
delphia; 650 cattle from Portland; 2245 cattle, 1110 
sheep from Montreal, a total of 8404 cattle, 3767 
sheep, 23,029 quarters of beef from all ports. Of 
this, 5606 cattle, 2512 sheep, 19,124 quarters of beef 
went to Liverpool; 1659 cattle, 1043 sheep, 2780 
quarters of beef went to London; 781 cattle, 67 
Psheep to Glasgow; 298 cattle to Manchester; 1000 
quarters of beef to Southampton; 60 cattle, 145 
sheep, 125 quarters of beef to Bermuda and West 
Indies. 

—A company, capitalized at $1,000,000, was 
organized Monday at the West, to manufactura 
briquettes for fuel. The first plantis to be erected 
at Litchfield, Ill., where an abundance of bitumi- 
nous coal dust can be obtained from the mines. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CUR 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 








HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


| 
| ——_—_— 
| A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
| How toe Do It, and All About Profit 
able Poultry Raising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
| Hen and_ Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
| Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
| Market; Diseases of er Ducks, Geese and 
! Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
, Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
| Sentto any address on receipt of twenty-five 
| cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
| MAN. 
| 
| 
| 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 32334, Boston, Mass. 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? | 





CCOCCCHCOCOCOCECC COCO ® 
Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 


as a Cat. 


You find them everywhere, with the rich and 


the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increase; their appetite, 


makes them well and strong. 


It is a substance to be 


mixed in other food. Has your cata diseased skin ? 
Has it fleas ? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of tes imonials 


Either 
Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 


Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


If your druggist or dealer hasn't 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 Boylston St.. Boston. Mass. 








TURKEYS 











HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—«(ts development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 


rear d marke 
beautiful umm. 
it 


ys 
out of nearl 

200 essays submi Cy lescnast success: 
fal t ers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 

country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven success each 
localit» 


Profusely Ilustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
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be dangerous to himself in less than four | 2 disqualified,” which os worl roms able CHARLES J. JACER : poe 

years. a dail lit thei to do. ss . co. a $3.00@): 

The young women of Duxbury still cling | nail mat sate 174 High St., Boston, Mass. Ban 
to their bathing suits, or is the same local eed Potatoes. Sror 
reporter playing the bathing suit a second | So far as known, the fungus which causes ty a Os Ye lings. § 
time? the common ‘rust or late blight and rot The Standard olds, $ 
—_+> + of potatoes, lives over winter only in the Co. manufacture SHE 

Where, we wonder, did the persons who »otato tubers. It is, of course, possible that the best line of 34y@4tC 
testified to haye heard a ghoulish laugh im- | it may persist in a resting stage in the soil Bone Cutters @5; la 
mediately after the commission of a recent | or the blighted vines or decayed tubers, but made. We ship aw 

murder get their standard of comparison ? most persistent search has failed to discover any size on trial a 

~~» this. If this belief is correct, and the only in competition. -—> 4 
“The Unspeakable Scot ” is the title of a| place where the fungus lives through the . bes line somments nes 
new book that appears only a few years too | winter isin the infected tubers, then the sk sone ne differen: @ie. 
late to suggest that ‘‘The Unspeakable | development of the disease each succeeding pn or hand and CALI 
Scotch’? would be a more compelling one. | year is a direct result of the planting of Loa “geo TAL 
=a ciasiiaaiaiadiinas some such infected tubers. All observa- x ny The 24@3e. 
Did you see the eclipse? An interesting tions are in harmony with this explanation. principle of out 7 PEL 
phenomenon that would have had even a The unusually early and general develop- matic feed, hori- 
| larger audience had it chosen to occur before ment of the fungus the past summer is " 2 zontal cylinders leet 
i |, . j home fromthe sum- | thus explained, for there was enough of the kniv ttins 
4 youth and maiden came hi ; : No.8. Price $10.50 es cutting . 
i) is mer resorts. rot inthe autumn of 1901 to cause the wide- P 0.5. Price OU. across the grain eaB 
sh +} —_—_-- > spread infection of the tubers from which is similar in every size machine we manufact- MDI 
ia Ba Will Oom Paul’s book have the success | the seed of 1902 was selected. It follows COCKER SPANIEL. ure. Every machine warranted. Send for Geo | 
Pt which its publishers hope for; or will it} that the still worse development of rot this catalogue. STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO Ses . 
Hl come too late on the market” This a season is prophetic of .a disastrous occur- Milford, Mass.. U s. A 1b y 
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ao We are all pleased that La Signora Duse| ‘The practical question is, what can be | on the a ~ soldiers and sailors Boston, with gradually lessening force us| Beside the milk which comes into Boston pag 
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ney was declared to be “deliciously morbid,” | for next year’s seed purposes, early-planted | .), irty-sixth Massachusetts regiment, was | from the depot late in the afternoon, with | laws, which are, in the main, efficiently MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. ash 
ie and now out comes her leading man with | potatoes grown on light, well-drained soil, : oy Bae moving vice-commander. He has | that of others, which may have been pro-| enforced. Therefore, it is important for _ Geer anton. lows. Roa 
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i last statement seems rather to confirm the | fields so well sprayed as to be protected. | here and aie a and is pn nr John Doe, who has bought it, takes it to| ing good milk. It is peculiarly important an unnaturally small share of not-fats, and Cy 
18 first. The second is that next summer every | the fast that h ver known, as is " own by | his headquarters and pours it all together | for the contractors, because any little pedler vivid visions of the pump rise before the in- FS. 
7 | — potato grower be prepared beforehand with | w ne t Pe ae Ses by General | into a mixer, where it is thoroughly agitated | convicted of watering his milk would be | Spector who makes such a discovery. Berd 
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Mr. Denman W. Ross’ latest gift to the didnathie -guitien 41-te dete ae still at the encampment and in visits to the | rise of temperature, but at this late hour the | this is not likely, and we will not dwell on | condemned or unsealed vessels. To make at | 
Museum of Fine Arts is an especially pleas- quitanduenion a teh. ian battlegrounds of the war. It is thought | harm done is so slight as to be unnoticed. | the sorry suggestion. At any rate, each | a law and to enforce it are two very ditfer- Bost 
ant memorial to the late director. General esiey diaeinae a Pca iS ad that in 1904 or 1905. Boston will be urged | The filled bottles are kept till early morning, | Contractor has an inspector and assistants of | ent things, and it is hard to say just'Jhow on 
Loring would have always chosen a gift to at P y again as a place for the National Encamp- | if, indeed, it is not already morning, as may | his own, whose sole function is to take | much milk is dispensed in quart jars which a 
the museum in preference to any more per- : > ment. When they last met here it was | be the case with a large dealer. Then they ; Samples of milk and test and analyze them, | do not hold a quart. Certain it is that the fe 
sonal memorial. Annual Encampmeut. doubtful which enjoyed their visit most, the | are brought to our back doors by John Doe | to discover watering, adulteration, or any | average housewife does not measure her don | 

—_—_ ++ : veterans or the loyal citizens. —our fresh “‘morning’s milk.”” Now it is| Sign of uncleanliness, which last usually | milk, or take any notice of the “seal,” or by E 

The health report of the army is the latest | Last week the National Encampment of ~>+ Wednesday morning. It is only fair, how- | ©xposes itself at once by the sour state of | the absence of it, on her milk jars and it is Can: 
indication that the abolition of the canteen the Grand Army of the Republic met in Boston’s Milk Supply. ever, to the dealer to say that in a normal | the unclean milk. more certain still that even the most bless- Co., 
was a long step taken in the wrong direc- Washington, and there was a good attend-| 114) the city of Boston—greater Boston— | ‘Stance this milk is, as a matterof hygiene,| The cans are returned to the farmers edly exceptional cook never gives them a a4 
tion. As a piece of unhappy legislation, | ance. While death, old age or poverty | .14.. day come more than three hundred | ffesher and wholesomer than the milk | soiled, not cleaned, as might be expected. | thought. The sealers depend largely upon —_ 
the abolition of this particular institution | caused many to be absent who haveattended | 5) 0 wand quarts of milk—9700 cubic feet. ‘warm from the cow.” With the first froth | There are two reasons for this. The one | “the kicking element in human nature” to yo 
is ahard thing to get away from. oe gatherings, there were others who | “ wyo+9 does that sea of milk come from? | Still floating in fragile islands on its (too) | which no doubt appeals most strongly to | discover the use of unsealed vessels, and it SLA 

~ ave kept away from them who now begin | 0. does it get here each day, fresh for | ffagrant yellow surface, which we have | the contractors themselves, is the fact that | must be confessed that, in most matters, 

The miners’ union has evidently been | to feel a renewed interest in meeting the old |) oot facto . doubtless gloated over in summer, when | in order to return cleansed cans they would | Said element is usually wellin the van. A D 
recognized even if the operators have done | Comrades and visiting the old familiar camp- | “1, the first question the answer is, from a | Drought us by our next-door neighbor, the | have to add another set to their stock, which little more publicity for the statute itself, for 
their best to seem to be looking at the other ing grounds and battlefields. Washington hundred towns scattered over an par with | ruck farmer, that gem, that “real country | would mean no small addition to their in- | 8nd a more conspicuous mark on a sealed satis 
side of the street. The wise miner will | W4s once well known to most of the soldiers | . oains of some hundred and fifty miles | ™ilk,”’ will end its sweetness and its useful-| vestment, it would mean the addition of | measure, could do no harm, at the worst. fair 
probably realize that, for present purposes, from New England and the Eastern States, | +30. Boston. ness as milk within the next twenty-four | about thirty-five thousand to the present| The law once provided that every milk As ¢ 
this kind of recognition is quite sufficient. for the greater part of them were in the To the second question the answer must hours in ordinary weather. working force of cans in Boston. There is | handler, from farmer to retailer, must have hors 

_ “sd a the ee but many of the be, “it doesn’t.” The milk we have on our | Having followed the course of a can of | some virtue, however, in their more public- all his vessels sealed every year, and must naan 

It is very pleasant to admire the pluck of Nei sont og mi an — re . breakfast tables Wednesday morning pos-|™ilk ‘‘from factory to’ consumer,” from | spirited other plea, that cans washed and | Pay a small fee besides. It was a good — 
M. Santos Dumont, whose determination to| - oy 9 -asccacadyprwnanee ae — o 1t | sibly was taken from the cow Monday morn- | ©°W to coffee cup, another pertinent ques- | allowed to stand, moist and closed, in cars, deal like paying the fiddler, and having him : pe 
fly appears to increase in direct proportion called “a 4 “y rb Was | ing, probably was taken Monday night, and | tion suggests itself. By whom and how is | storerooms and railroad stations, would be get the dancing too. This was calculatea also 
to number of balloonists who are killed in ri aan a — cen : — may have been partly taken Tuesday morn- the system underlying these processes oper- | much less fit receptacles for sweet milk than | t© insure vigilance on the part of the Atl 
the occupation; and equally pleasant to/ |i on of pe as Mere re a ing, though this last is not as likely. The| ted and maintained? So far we have} cans which had been scalded, aired and sealer. It did that; in fact, it provided a the | 
realize that the gentleman is not a near and ssiiubseie eel ale i = “a a grocer’s glib assurance that “ this milk has | &'ven scant notice to him, who, next to the | sunned, on the spot, by the farmers who | Sinecure for many a lazy countryman, who sale 
dear relative. gy or Sie + pe Fg poi - sad not been in the store an hour,” and the milk | © herself, is the most important factor in | are to use them. It has been objected that let the potatoes go undug to chase evaders 

> poorest of the poor that can be found in large | Pedler’s protestations that he is giving you ~ city : — A the wholesaler, re- | the responsibility for cleanliness ought not | Of the law; for that could be done sitting Tt 

Variety is still, as ever, the spice of life. | ities, ‘There were vacant pr Sa this very morning’s milk are, in at least nine | °eiver es str ; uter of milk. He it is who to be spread among 80 many individuals, but down ina buggy, while not even the most stati 

In a recent reported marriage ceremony, | gg forsaken as vacant and unused lots can. | °#8°8 out of ten, wilful deceptions in so far | ™2248es the system. milk for the city is practically self-protect- ingenious Yankee has devised a way of mar 
“ : ” ‘las they imply that the milk was taken so|_ 1 Boston there are fivelarge wholesale | ing in this respect. If filthy, or even care- | digging potatoes with anything like com- — 
the words “love, cherish and obey ” and | phere were streets unpaved and worse than y imply y ott ything 

~~: s a 5 unp wor: recently from the cow. This deceit, so far | houses who handle at least three-quarters of | less methods are used, the milk will spoil | fort. But it did more; it produced l pr 

; sickness, poverty and death were | the dirt roads of a New England count y ’ é Pp m ’ Pp equa 
; : age 4 } g country | .. practical facts go, is harmless. the milk of the city. They have each are-| before it can be got to market. vigilance on the part of the raisers and dis- tact 
omitted from the ritual. A white lily and @ | town, because in wet weather the mud was | 9° P g0, cahetente sand diiiiadiitetionen thie on laa i tribut re : and dis ties 
yo red rose figured in a floral service, supplant- | geeper, more sticky, slippery and filthy than | _ Public opinion and knowledge have un-| ;_ ne 4 ; 8 —— om epot, to w va €{ The systems of protection of the consumer | ‘™! oe - mila, in evading the law, and cow 
rat ing the usual ring, and the music consisted | we have, and in dry weather the dust was | doubtedly lagged far behind scientific know]- ains have immediate access, and they all | from fraudulent measure and froin adultera- | ¥* fairly a bid for corruption. The writer at 2 
1) a of love songs. i y : edge and common practice in the matter of work in substantially the same manner. | tion are hardly less interesting than that of | °°¢ Knew a shiftless son of nature who cow 

ti lighter, finer, and more penetrating than | “"! They buy whatever milk a farmer may send ! distributi In this ci had fallen somehow into th ition of 
gna our soil can ever be. They have found | milk production and handling, so that not a dane ts rng 9 yh nm istribution. In this city three departments | ,, sadiieeiall: eetee e position o awa 
“ Corianton,” a play founded on the his-| this all changed. Washington is now a| the least surprising discovery to be made by : ! co-operate to secure this protection, the elghts and measures.” The oe 

ag), t d by . “ the layman who investigates the subject, is not consumed each day, they make the sur-| State Board of Health the State Dair only time he ever used the word “ weights ”’ 

rr) th ory of the Mormon church, acted by a com- | modern city, with all modern improvements. y & = ject, plus into butter. The prices paid the farm- | B ; : ya | was in giving himself his full ti 

nt any including a ballet of real Mormons, | But the changes they find there are as noth- | &f the fact that properly sterilized and re- >, | Bureau and the city milk inspector’s de-| —-— “ Augsoscniredgpentlipeguanedl 
{ pany & gs y é gs? ers were formerly calculated on each man’s | partment. It i wise it was “ heft.”” His precinct hea 

' is reported to have got no further than | ing to the changes that have taken place | ftigerated milk is in scarcely more danger | 91504 pr @ the enlenel tall at (ee teen wiihont caging, of coures, | oon eee 
ne Kansas City. Realism is apparently on the | among themselves. Those who were boys | °f souring than somuch clear water. Steril-| «, nak . i oH at whe aoe a. aty that it is physically impossible to inspect wh t ont Se eae: * 5 Coat bnew M 
wane: but what of human curiosity! Or|or young men then, full of life, vigor and | ied does not mean treated with preserva- Pin ten ue _ i on “-_ the “but-| and test all the milk sold in Boston each — - sh’d do ’f twant f’r caows, that is, oa 
i f is Missouri too busy with its fair to be led | ambition, are today gray-headed, old men, | tive or germicidal drugs, or the like; it rn <i TOE ia aos Pre i yin day ; the more so because the fraud is prac- ny aeag ane » Everywher’ I go wher’ hy 
i e to front row seats by the attractions of a| made feeble before their time by the hard-|™eans merely produced under sanitary, | 704 the daily sales of milk and the daily pear cee + he widely dis-| oom iets ae. Fama — ae — a 
' Mormon ballet ? ships they had to endure during the war. per aang equeanipiee aiken 2 ay Tey nd surplus, and at the end of a month took offa| ers. The milk sient Ren pcg nth tee-wallopin’ darn, fer my own old ccttten. byt 
ij i ere! ' _| And where are those who led them then? |. : P y P-! «discount for surplus” from the total | deputies, who are em ed b She’s gont’s ’nol’ rail, and don’t give no — 
ke What will happen to the press reports of | Scott, McClellan, Hooker, Burnside, Meade ee nanan Sea ‘ieee amount of milk received. The “ discount board any pe gern ype milk fer us four ”’—alluding to his family ot 
igi court news, provided Judge Dewey actually | and Grant? Hientlezam, Buell, Sumner, |” j sil for surplus’? standing in that bare and un- ; Now this fello ised i a to ¢ 

: : ‘ “ : ; : +145 | in which milk is shipped is only carefu!ly ; traffic or enter any store which handles w rails nothing on his she 
ty ory rept on Sueoas lieeeibed, Worms rere ail Where aaa scalding it and exposing it; to the sun and puree tial shape on the statement of a/ milk and take samples for analysis. This |W" ‘wenty-five acres but weeds, and sun- lam’ 
has held his position less tha years, ere are Han- | ® farmer’s account, naturally was quite un-| they are constantly doing, first to th ly | dty turkeys, such as cared to work out their 
he has made it so locally famous that the | cock and Warren, Sheridan, Kearney, Custer | #"!- ea satisfactory to the farmer. Besides this, | milk wagons, later to th ps T © car’Y | own salvation, yet he was not in want 
average reader probably feels that the judge | and Reynolds? Sherman, Thomas and| The souring of milk is caused by a fer-| neither production nor demand is constant, | effect = the deal stores. The moral | of this world’s comforts. It robabl 1 - 
was born on that particular bench, and if he | Logan, as illustrious in peace as in war? ment, that is a bacterium, which forms acids | go the “discount for surplus ”’ was vaniehie 9 pes i nee of never being sure not be proved that he ever a led fi : _ i oa 
will resign it follows naturally that he will| Where Lincoln, Hamlin, Blaine, Sumner, | and other substances as products of its life | in size, and left the producer to guess what Papen , on —_ — —— oe be tested | ged milk etal ed eine pice » —, i —_ 
take the bench with him. Seward, Chase, Welles, Stanton and the | processes. It is analogous to the fermenta-| ne would receive at the end of the month | so] vow ns - ar ro be = terated milk | sound the abstention more autiaiade an q 7% 

_ many others whose reputations were more | tion of wine and similar things. The fer-| for a known quantity of milk. This condi-| thi VO SS. INE | eceued thought it doesn’t than 3 

Was the unknown person, originaily re-| familiar to us than their faces or forms? | ment is not a natural constituent of the | tion terminated in the demand for and the | ; a —. te DED manne Sane Se. Se funny ” that folks who Salen iemes 
sponsible for the ceremony, present when | And of the war governors of those days but | milk, but comes into it from without and| final attainment by the farmers of a “ flat pas wt a a Poms and _< dairy | nim well. There probably an treated ' ‘a 
the Burgomaster of Bamberg formally af- | two or three can be living now. Indeed, we | multiplies at a great rate if kept moderately | price,” that is, a uniform price for all milk, sae soba y a few cases on hand for like him, but under the new law no om sat ‘ 
fixed a new coat of arms of the United | can recall only Governor Sprague of Rhode | warm. which is calculated in advance on the prob-| ‘The simplest methods of adulteration and | £7 8e@ling, and a can once sealed is outed M 
States over the entrance of the Bamberg | Island. Verily, these changes are greater| From this itis apparent that cleanliness, | abilities of supply and demand for the suc-| the commonest are adding colori . a for good, or until the mark wears off ; so th “Geo 

consular office? So small a person would | than any that can have taken place in the | protection from contact with the air, and low | ceeding month. and adding water The Pe pr conditions are now comparatively mien Bro: 
hardly have been in danger of being noticed | Capital City. (not. freezing) temperature are the simple| Experience has shown these to be fairly merely makes poor milk look teh. The In this city it is most likely that the reat low: 
in the crowd, which is perhaps the reason| The committee who were appointed at the | means of keeping milk sweet, for a period | reliable and predictable. The amount of | water and color together make the lianas " majority of milk is sold in duly ‘eicinen 2.f 
why he has not been captured by the local | last meeting to investigate the management | directly proportionate to the care with which | this “ flat price ” has been more than once | combinatio ding detecti PPles* | vessels.—Boston Transcript mi 
iti of the Pensi ‘ ntive measures have been carried n, pending detection. The chalk —" A. 
authorities. ension Office by the late commis- | the preventiv a bone of contention. From the price as | and water concoction, so dear to the comic i 
—. sioners of pensions, Henry Clay Evans, | out. A Chicagoan who raised milk under | paid for milk in Boston, a regular schedule | papers, exists only in their jaded imagina-| , Fortunately this is not a superstitious age Vv 
Just what the local option bill would do| unanimously reported that there were | scientifically and accurately careful circum- | of deductions for transportation cost is in| tions. Chalk is quite insoluble in ak or | 1magine the result if even a majority “ine G 
to the Demon, and just what it wouldn’t, | *‘ scores of claims rejected every day that | stances (who, by the way, got fancy prices | force. These deductions vary of course, | water, and being heavy would at once pte guests should attempt to follow the advice Kee 
bids fair to be prettily threshed out in| should be allowed.”’ They laid the claim | scientifically and carefully adjusted to the | with distance, and are uniform, with few to the bottom of the vessel containing it suggested by the Philadelphia Press: “ Kiss F. 
theory, at any rate, before the ballot de-| on the medical division of the bureau, | capacities of his customers’ pockets )is known | exceptions, throughout certain concentric The statutory standard of eee f a bride after the ceremony, and befere the -J.S 
cides whether the experiment shall be put |‘ where unlimited discretion seems to be | to have sent some refrigerated milk to Paris, | belts. The cuntractors own the great| milk is thirteen per cent. milk solids pa newly-made husband has a chance to do so _ 
into practice. Humanly considered, it looks | vested to ignore the reports and ratings of | and to have sold it there, ina perfect state | number of caus in which the milk is han-| eighty-seven per cent liquids— ractically | #24 you will have excellent luck throu h- ~— 
like giving the majority in a district the | examining surgeons and to minimize the | of preservation, a month after it was taken | dled, and lend them to the farmers. all water. Not a little cumes aa the ted out the year.”’ _ scat 
right of not having to pass by the duor of a/ soldier’s disabilities.” During the year | from the cow. At each of the five depots, trains arrive | much richer than this, and it is natural for ra se 
saloon, and making the minority take a bit | 1901, 97,842 pension claims were rejected| How are these requisite conditions of | from all over the “ milk belt ’’ during the | the more ignorant pediers to suppose the Do the large shipments of apples from . 
of atrip into some other district to pass | on medical grounds, although favored by | cleanliness complied with on a large scale, | greater part of the morning. The trains | can dilute such milk to a considerable a Boston to Europe show a corresponding de- 
through them. the medical examiners who saw the soldiers, | and how is so much milk so rapidly concen- | have been made up by the successive addi- | tent, without fear of detection. Such is not There in the local consumption of pies? a 
Mateweres They found that the probability that age | trated? Let us follow an instalment of | tion of cars picked at forks of the road | the case, however. The thirteen per cent ere is no immediate danger that the pie 1541 
The Maine Farmer says it is a rule at one | had increased the disability of the appli-| milk from the farm, say in Keene, N. H., | from the confines of the belt inward—from | milk solids in standard milk is composed of will disappear from New England bills-of- 93 © 
of the oldest county agricultural societies | cants was not considered, and that in the | 162 milesto Boston, and to the consumer. | Keene and Newport in New Hampshire, | solids of two classes, viz., fat and not fat. nrc, Dut we have been told by some of calv 
in that State that ‘‘all judges shall remain | case of widows and children they accepted | Suppose the farmer has just finished his| White River Junction and Bellows Falls| The solids not fat ‘are normally 9} to ten the tem bo cater to the local appetite that bee 
one-half day after the prizes are awarded | no presumptive evidence of marriage, but | Monday evening milking, and cooled it,and/in Vermont, North Adams and North-| per cent., and the fats three to 34 per cent the demand is much less than it used to be. Tt 
toanswer questions from exhibitors,” and | only certificates which could not always be | put it into the refrigerator in the standard | hampton in Massachusetts, and Jewett | When milk is unusually rich the two classes | The best result yet + ae 
tells of an instance where two lots of butter | secured, owing toa laxity of keeping rec- | 8}-quart cans in which railroad shipments | City and Willimantic in Connecticut, | gain about equal weights, but the smaller | of the North Im, spo me meh eg ae 
had been scored, one at ninety-six points | ords in some places, and their destruction by | are made. He may have the morning milk |to Boston. When a train pulls along-| factor, the fats, gains a vastly greater pro-| is the fo ti er ans Amediation pe 
and the other at ninety-four points. The | fire or other ways in other cases. also left over. At that distance from the| side the platform of a milk depot it is portion. Now when this milk is dituted the | who ccomates . Pe aan ee NOve, P tt 
exhibitor called the judge and told him] In regard to the charge that soldiers try | city the milk train must start very early | at once unloaded, and reloaded with the | solids not fat must lose the greater propor- | and out teak ir Nap aapret dg ed A. 
that both lots were from the same churning. | to obtain pensions fraudulently, they say | Tuesday morning and he cannot get his | empty cans of yesterday, each car receiving | tion. Milk therefore, which has been re- | the bo < the de cer een ate, Ones r oon 
The judges went over with him and showed | that of the 159 cases convicted of fraud last | morning milk in time for it, unless he lives} the number of cans requisite to cover its| duced to standard specific gravity by the pretty safe rong agen a. ho mt: 
him that both were ‘alike in body, texture, | year, only ten were soldiers of the civil | very near the station, and probably not even | own route. At various times these car-| addition of water, will, on analysis, show | stay cleaned. guess t the streets will _ : 
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Tbe Markets, 





~~ BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending Oct, 22, 1902. 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....5068 16,210 165 21,762 1853 
Last week... .2737 11,573 125 22,580 22932 


One year ago.3450 12,190 260 24,337 1703 





Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 

BeEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, 86.75@7.50; first 
quality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$10.00@10.50; some of the poorest, bulls, etce., 
$3.00@3.50. Western steers, 4} @8jc. 

MILcH Cows—Fair quality §30.00@48.00; choice 
cows $50.00@ 68.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $15@25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 
olds, $28a@48. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
3ha4jc; sheep and lambs per nead 1n lots, $2.50 
«5; lambs, $3.50.@6.25. 

Fat HoGgs—Per pound, Western, 74@7c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —-; retail, $2.25@8.00; 
country dressed hogs, 8}@9c. 

VEAL CALVES—4@7c ®P tb. 

HipEs—Brighton—7@7jc P tb; country lots, 6} 
ait. 

CALF SKINS—600@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 4@5c P tb; country lots 
Phase. 

PELTS—40@85c. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 


At Brighton. 
At Brighton. JS Henry 8 1 
P A Berr 19 
MD Holt& Son 19 44 Canada. 
Geo Lowell 19 205 At Watertown. 
Geo Weston 8 Fares & OCo., 
Chapman & Co. 16 Limited 1504 
Libby Bros 33 2 AINE DM™M& Weel 
Thompson & Ce. 
Hanson ......- 10 90 NEDM& Wool 
Harris &  Fel- Co. 
lows 60 200 
Wormwell & Co. 9 Massachusetts. 
H M Lowe 190 At Watertown. 
AD Kilby J S Henry 


26 
WA Bardwell 13° 81 
O_H Forbush 13 
W F Dennen 2 
Howe & Nelson 21 


6 
F A Sedgeley 16 


New Hampshire. 
At Brighton. 


A C Foss 23 At Brighton. 
AtNEDM™M&Weoel JS Henry 90 
Co. H A Gilmore 8 
G Peavey 60 1 Scattering 100 
EF Addin 80 4 RK Connors 25 
T Shay 8 9 J WEllsworth 21 
AF Jones & Co 74 400 JP Day 22 
EG Foss 32 94 W Mills 16 
At Watertown. D A Walker 2 
Breck & Wood 30 70 F E Keegan + 
WF Wallace 64 CD Lewis 6 
Vermont. Western. 
At Watertown. At Brighton. 
Fred Savage 21. #10 C FHamlin 50 
BF Combs 103 A Davis 150 
GH Sprigg 10 43 JJ Kelley 7 
J Sebery 97 SS Learned 128 


Balance on late Sturtevant & 
train 60 75 aley 96 
AtNEDM& Weel artNEDM & Wool 
Cc 


Co. o. 
Roder & Keene 33 Swift & Co 500 472 
W A Ricker 240 NEDM& Wool 
MG Flanders 22 125 Co 


F Ricker 100 400 At Watertown. 
F Ss Atwood 18 50 Morris BeefCo 449 
Berdell & Co. 150 JA Hathaway 543 480 


Live Steck Experts. 

Increased shipments have caused a decline in 
prices on the English market on cattle. The sup- 
ply has been heavy from Canada for a number of 
weeks, and of good quality. For best grades 
prices the same as last week, while under grades 
from }a 3c lower. Latest sales at 12@13}c, d. w., 
at Liverpool, and a shade higher at London. 
Boston shipments for the week 2906 cattle, 952 
sheep and 12 horses. Sheep are quoted at 10}@ 
Ilje, d. w. 

Shipmerts and destinations—On steamer Hano- 
verian, for Liverpooi, 680 Canada cattle by Gor- 
don & Ironsides, Fares & Co., Limited; 12 horses 
by E. Snow; on steamer Merion, for Liverpool, 824 
Canada cattle by Gordon & Ironsides, Fares & 
Co., Limited; on steamer Cambrian, for London, 
249 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 250 do. by 
Swift & Co.; on steamer Kansas, for Liverpool, 
200 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 250 cattle, 472 
sheep by Swift & Co., 453 cattle and 450 sheep by 
J, A. Hathaway. 

Horse Business. 

Dealers complain of a scarcity of good horses 
for draft or drive, therefore the market is not 
satisfactory to the dealer or buyer. Common to 
fair grades in moderate request and less activity. 
At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale stable sold heavy draft 
horses at $150@250, of 1500@1800 ths. Moses Col- 
man & Son’s sale stable just a fair week’s busi- 
ness, could have sold a large number of desirable 
horses had they been on sale at $100@200, but 
such are scarce; some nearby horses $40@225; 
also a call for good saddle horses and ponies. 
At Isburgh & Co.'s sale stable fair sales within 
the range of $30@240. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s 
sale stable sales from $100@250; sold 5 carloads. 

Union Wards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—In consequence of a wreck at Roberts 
station, no chance of the stock train being at 
markec before noon. Stock held back, causing 
considerable shrinkage by the time of disposal. 
Market prices on beef cattle much the same as 
last week on such cattle as on sale. Good quali- 
ties in fair demand. O.H. Forbush sold 5 store 
cows at $22 a head; 1080-Ib cow at 2}c, with sales 
at 2@2ke. G. H. Sprigg commissioned 8 beef 
cows and 1 bull to O. H. Forbush. J. A. Hath- 
away, 10 steers, of 1475 tbs, at 8c; 10, of 1450 tbs, 
at 8c; 10, of 1400 tbs, at 74c, down to 5c. 

Milch Cows. 

A good supply arrived, at a range of $30@68 per 
head. 

Fat Hogs-. 

Market prices unchanged, with Western at 7}@ 
7c, l.w. Local lots, 9c, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

Continual fluctuation in prices. Sheep easier 
by jc in lower grade, to 4c on best grades, and 
best lambs $c higher. Country lots sold accord- 
ing to quality, 97head by M. Seabury of Vermont 
to George A. Sawyer on commission. Western 
sheep, cost here $1.70@4.30 Pp 100 ths, and do. 
lambs $3.30@6.30 P 100 tbs. 

Veal Calves. 

Butcliers in a little better shape to buy, and 
good lots found easy sale at firm prices. Sales 
mostly near to 6k@6jc, with sales at 7c where the 
quality would admit. Sales were effected by W. 
F. Wallace, N. H. Woodward and others. 

S.ive Poultry. 

Twelve tons on the market, over 9 tons by 

Eastern steamers; sales at 9@10}c in crates. 
Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 27; M. D. Holt & Son, 30; 
George Lowell, 35; Chapman & Stanley, 10; Libby 
Bros., 60; Thompson & Hanson, 50; Harris & Fel- 
lows, 85; Wormwell & Hall, 12; A. D. Kilby, 20; F. 
A. Sedgeley, 3. 

New Hampshire—E. F. Addin, 17; T. Shay, 30; 
A. F. Jones & Co., 82; Breck & Wood, 75; W. F. 
Wallace, 166. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 70; W. E. Hayden, 22; 
G. H. Sprigg, 13; balance late train, 100; Koder & 
Keene, 22; W. A. Ricker, 205; M. G. Flanders, 60; 
F. Ricker, 100; F. 8. Atwood, 24; Berdell & Co., 40; 
J.S. Henry, 36. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 160; W. A. Bard- 
well, 31; Howe & Nelson, 5; H. A. Gilmore, 64; 
scattering, 150; R. Connors, 11; J. P. Day, 11; W. 
Mills, 12; D. A. Walker, 10; C. D. Lewis, 5. 

Brighton, Tuceday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1037 cattle, 1549 sheep, 18,417 
hogs, 709 calves, 140 horses. From West, 502 
cattle, 18,000 hogs, 140 horses. Maine, 215 Icattle, 
1541 sheep, 332 calves, 269 hogs. New Hampshire, 
23 cattle. Vermont, 3 cattle, 8 sheep, 1 hog, 36 
calves, Massachusetts, 294 cattle, 147 hogs, 341 
calves. 

Tuesday—For the week the arrivals of cattle 
at these yards numbered 1037 head from West 
and New England. The market values on cattle 
rule steady. Many of the New England cattle 

were of common to fair, aud mostly from 2@4kc 
P ib; the Western cattle at wider range, 44@8ic. 
A. C. Foss sold 4 steers, of 1000 Ibs, at 4c; 3 beef 
cows, 3200 Ibs, at 3}¢. J. W. Ellsworth, 14 cattle, 
of 990 ibs, at 23c. G. W. Weston, 2 steers, 1300 ibs, 
ate. J. P. Day, 10 cattle, of 850 Ibs, at 2c. P. 
A. Berry, 1 ox, of 1780 tbs, at 4c. 





Milech Cewn. 

A gvod supply of milkers put upon the market. 
As the trade was considered fair last week, deal- 
ers were not slow to market good cows, with the 
expectation of realizing fair returns. Prices were 
steady on all grades. Libby Bros. sold on com- 
mission 3 choice new milch cows at $50, $55@57; 
10 cows at $38@48, with some cows down to $30. 
P. A. Berry, 1 fancy cow, $56. J. S. Henry sold 4 
choice cows, $50@56 ; 5 cows, $40@47.50. 

Veal Calves. 

Prices strong at last week’s rates. The market 
in better shape to handle the veals, and butchers 
willing to purchase. Chapman & Stanley, 10 
calves, of 110 tbs, at 64c. A. D. Kilby, 20 calves, 
110 ths, at 6c. P. A. Berry, 30 calves, 115 tbs, at 


64e. 
Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—fhe milch-cow trade in not as 
favorable position as last week. There were 
many valuable cows op sale that brought good 
prices, but buyers were not as numerous, and 
1n order to close out, dealers were willing to con- 
cede somewhat to the views of buyers. Beef 
cows selling practically as last week. Libby 
Bros. sold on commission 20 odd head of cows, 
their best, at $60, down to $30. J.T. Molloy sold 
2 choice cows, $52.50; 1 at $55; a pair of 2 cows for 
$97.50, down to $35. J. S. Henry had 92 head 
on the market, 3 choice at $60; 10 cows, $45 
@55; 10 cows, $35@40. W. Cullen, 15 choice cows 
at $60 each, 2 at $70@75. Beef cows as last week, 
according to value. O. H. Forbush sold beef 
cows, 4c, 44@44c, of good quality. 

Store Pigs. 

Supply light and demand limited. Small pigs, 

$2.50a4. Shotes, $5.50@8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice roasting..............--. 18@ 
Chickens, fair to good ............ .--.----- 14@16 
Chickens, broilers, 2 ths each, P tb...... 15@16 
CPDOM GMGNG o 5 oo 5 on os eo sct cc cecotecsins 15@16 
NE RRND. ewe idee ekccset<haadoak 15@ 
Fowls, extra choice............-... -.-.-.- 14@15 
we EE PI on osc innp nda nace naan scion 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz........-.-.. 1 50@ 

** com to good, P doz............-- 75@1 25 
Squahs, BH AOS. ..22-2.-occncecnccccesesse 2 W@2 50 
Western iced or frozen— 

Turkeys, com. to good........----..-..- 10@14 
= DENI, cndendassstneusasunwenwe 20w21 
ye fancy spring.........----------- 15@16 
Broilers, good to choice..-.....-.-.-.----- 14@ 
Chickens, common to choice........-...- 10@15 
Fowls, good to choice..........------ --- 10@13} 
RPUUAPUIES «5 5 acac casa roan seasus sure voters 93@10 
Liye Poultry. 
RE TR ies tincink ow ananmcn mwbasee<eee ne 10@11 
TOOGROES WED. -.. onc inn 5 co ccccnn ccnscccsscases Tas 
ROPORNR hin on 5 cdc si dbcwecadicwntacguney 10@104 
Butter. 


NotTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.............-- 24@? 


Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.........--. 24@244 
Northern N. Y., large tubs-.......... --- 24@ 
Western, large ash tubs.........-.--..-- 23},.a24 
Western, asst. spruce tubs............--- 24@24} 
Creamery, northern firsts............-----. 22,a23 
Creamery, western firsts..........------.-- 22@23 
Creamery, seconds...........--..---------- 20@21 
Creamery, eastern........---...----.------ 20@23 
NEY Whig CUES ociscindnsnvcceccavcesecesess 21@22 
ee Bh Gy OR. Ee ere 20@21 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts............----- 18@19 
oo ees pee ere ree 18@20 
Boxes— 2 
Extra northern creamery-.-.....----------- 244425 
Extra dairy-.-.........----------------------- 22@23 
Common to good........-.------.---------- 19@21 
Trunk butter in $ or }-fb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.--..-..---------- 244.@25 
Extra northern dairy....... .--.---------- 22@23 
Common to good........-.--.-. ----------- 19@21 
Cheese 
Vt. twins, new extra P Ib......------------ 12 eit 
$8 DPMS EPID. 3ocncscns<seteecsdesctusctnns 1 @11 
“ seconds P tb.....---.------------------ 7@9 
Sage cheese, ®P th.....--.---.-------------- 12}@13 
New York twins new extra........-.-.---- 12}.@ 
ae See) Bes © I os ccna lier 10}.@11} 
Ly 7 = © secouds............. 7a9y 
CG PGE iin icc vcnnneceasenssaacgoseesngace 104114 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz......--.... 28@30 
Eastern choice fresh......-..-------------- 23a24 
Eastern fair to good.......--...-..-------.-- 19@21 
Michigan fancy candled ..-....------.--.--- 22}:4@23 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.........-...-.-- 23.w24 
Western fair to i? Se eye en 19.@20 
Western selected, fresh..............----- 213. a22 
Western dirties.........-------.-.-++------- 15@17 
Refrigerator—April .....-....--..---------- 20@21 
= OE ioa5 60d nos ennnssn seed 184@19} 
Potatees. 
Hebron,  DuU...... ..-..2.-.-- cece eeeenee 68@70 
New York, round white..............-.- 65@70 
Aroostook Green Mountains.........--.- 70.75 
Sweet potatoes, yellow—Southern...... 1 50@1 75 
Jersey double head....-..--------------- 2 25@2 50 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, FH DU......------- eos cece cece ncnee @ 
Cabbage, native, P 100.......-.---.---.--- 3 00@4 00 
Carrots, ‘SERRE eRe Sree ee a 
Lettuce, P box.......--..--.------0------ 60@1 00 
Celery, P doz .......-...-..--.------------ _50@1 50 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P box.........--- 7 00.8 00 
Onions, Natives, P bu.....-...-.--------- 100€1 15 
W. Mass. ® bbl............-------- 2 00@2 50 
‘Spanish P crate......-.----------- 1 00@1 25 
Peppers, P box.-...-.----------------- ---- 75@85 


Egg plant, P box..-.- 
Parsley, P bu -....------.------- 
Radishes, ® box ....--------- 











6 Hubbard, P ton... 
String beans, native, Pb 
Hort. shell beans, P bu. 
Lima beans, P box... 








Sieva beans, P box .-..- -2 0@2 75 
Green corn, native, P bu.. - 60@75 
Spinach, native, P box....-.--.----------- 15@25 
urnips, flat, P box....-...-------------- 50@60 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl....-.------------- 1 00@1 25 


Tomatoes, native, P box.......--------- 125@1 75 
Demestic Green Fruit. 









Apples, Twenty-Ounce, P bbl. 150@2 
me Graveuehith. bbl — -2 50@3 
“« common, green, Pp bb 75@1 

- Snow and Wealthy T5a2 

ss Maine Harvey ..- T5@2 

ae Pound Sweets....-...-.--- * a2 

" Hubbardston Pp bbl., No. 1 1 25@)1 

vss Greenings......-.---------- 50a2 


~ King, P bbl...-..-.- 
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« — Pippins and Porters.... o0@1 

34 Juneating and Colverts.....--.-. 1 25@1 
Pears, Bartlett, P bu.....-...----.-..---- 1 50@2 

“© Secke!, P bu..-----. ec une aoe ne 3 00@4 

- BO chow pccsdckevecsscws sone 100@ 

“© BOSC.....-------- +--+ ---- 222 ee eee 2 00@2 

“= Sheldon ...........--------------- 10¢@2 
Quinces, P bu. .....------.--------------- 1 25@1 50 

oy 4 eee 3 00@3 50 
Peaches, native, p basket. .......---.--- 35@65 

" Michigan, P bu. basket-...... 75@1 35 
Grapes, pony baskets-..-.-....-.-.---- - ..-. 8@l 

Hides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows, all weights..-......-.-.--. @7 
UlIS. . . 22. oo noon en ee enn eee ene cone ce cnne 637 

Hides, south, light green salted........-. ast 

“6 3% FY Mlnt............-cseoous 13}@)14 
x 0 NS oncaesecsdawiasre d@10 
“buff, in west.....---.-------------- Sa% 
a « salted P tb..---- patbuddp cua @ 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........--.--.-- 95@1 60 
if over weights, each.....---.----- 1 80@2 25 

Deacon and dairy skins....--------.----- 50@60 

Lambskins each, country....-.-.-------- 35@50 

Country Pelts, each.....-.-.------------- 40@85 

Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice......----------------- 6@7 

Evaporated, prime....-..--..------------- 6i@ 

Sun-dried, as to quality.......------------ 3@4 

Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu., Western, choice......-.- 55@ 
en prime........- ..-. ------- 210@2 25 
Clover, # fh........ ..20..-.-.--0- --20-20- 12@13} 
Red Top, Western, # 50 tb sack.......--- 3 00@3 50 
a fancy recleaned, # fb.....-.-.---- 9k@ 114 
Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P.....-......----- 2 45@2 50 

POS SCTEOCONCA .......222 ce cneces scenes onne- 2 20@2 40 

Pea seconds.........--- bis San ub paiebacana 2 00@2 1 

Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........-.-- 2 35@2 50 

Pea foreign ............---.---------------: 2 25@2 40 

Mediums, choice hand-picked.........--- 2 45@2 50 

Mediums, screened ......----.-.---------- 2 20@2 40 

Mediums, foreign ..........-.--.---------- 2 25@2 40 

Yellow eyes, extra.......-.-.-----.------- 3 3 15 

Yellow eyes, seconds.....-....-.-.--.----- 2 50@2 70 

Bed BIGNGS .......ccccccscecccnsscccsscces 3 10@3 25 

Lima beans dried, # tb...............---- 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No. 1,9 ton........-.c0se.cccces 17 17 50 
ay, “ 2 e sisucci~) pik idle: wehiuthin Sal oe 14 16 00 
it) oe 3 pe --12 14 00 
4 fine choice.......... 12 13 00 
~ clover mixed ton 12 13 00 
ye clover, 12 2 50 
aj swale, P ton 9 10 00 

Straw, prime rye..... 13 14 00 

Straw, oat, per ton. -8 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye. --11 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market et quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 15@5 00. 


Spring, clear and 3 het $3.25@3.75. 

Winter, clear and straight, 88 5@4 25. 

Corn Meal.—The marketis steady at $1 378 
HO $3 01@3 05 P bbl; granulated, $3 


Graham Flear.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $2 8&6@4 00 # bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Higher, $5 60@5 85 P bbl. for rolled, 
and $€ 00@6 25 for cut and ground. . 

Bye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $3 00@ 
3 50 P bbl. 


Corn.—Demand is qe. with prices lower. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 73c. 

No. 3, yellow, ea6ohe. 

Oats.—Quiet but higher. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 40c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 38}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 38c. 

Milifeed.—The market is higher. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $19 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $21 00@25 00. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 75. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $17 75. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. f 
é peeled market is steady with trade ruling 

ull, 

State grades, 6rowed, 67@75c. 

State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 

Western grades, 70@76c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
62@73e for No. 26rowed State, and 48@ for 
No. 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 52@67c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.00@3.50 P bbl, 68¢ P bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .........- 19@ 
bi 292 7. COR. unde senedouie 21@22 
= © Zblood oo nu. ccc ccccsean 22@23 
“ “ blood “ ........-.------ 22@23 
“ “ blo RAY ORR LSS es SN 22423 
Fine delaine, Ohio...................------- 314@32 
ia i PRICTBAD vans od n ae dng tecnnsqea 28@ 
Washed fleece..............-.-.-..---------- 26@30 








GROWING MusSHROOMS.—Fruit Grower, Bris- 
tol County, Mass.: The growing of mushrooms 
in winteris said to be as profitable as any branch 
of market gardening, that it is as reasonably sure 
as any other, and the prices obtained are usually 
good. The crop may sometimes fail when the 
requisite care has not been given to preparing 
the bed, or the spawn is not good, and at times 
the market may be overstocked, so that prices 
fluctuate, for even in Boston not many pounds 
are sold. These are the objections, but garden- 
ers and fruit-growers take the same chances. 
The requisites for mushroom-growing are firsta 
supply of fresh horse manure and good soil from 
new or uncultivated land. It is better that it 
does not have the wild mushroom or toadstool 
growing in it, as some of these are poisonous, and 
a beginner might not distinguish between them. 
Mix the manure and soil together, in about equal 
amount, in a cellar or other place where the tem- 
perature can be kept at about 60°, or at least will 
not fall below 40°. Here put the compost in beds 
about six feet wide and about eight inches deep, 
pressing it solidly down, perhaps by pounding it 
with a spade. It will soon heat up like a hotbed 
to over 100°, when it will fall off to about 90°. Itis 
now ready for the spawn, which is broken into 
small pieces and planted two or three inches 
deep, and about a foot apart, pressing the earth 
solidly over it. In about two weeks cover with 
twoinches of fresh soil, without the manure, and 
press this also solid. Then cover with three or 
four inches of straw. Watch carefully that the 
soil does not get too dry, and if it appears so 
moisten it with water about blood warm. The 
crop should begin to appear in about five or six 
weeks if the temperature is kept even. They 
should be picked every day and marketed freshly 
picked, rejecting any which have the gills harsh 
and leathery, as they are diseased. After they 
have ceased to come, take off the mulch and add 
from a half-inch to an inch more of the fresh soil, 
beating it down as before, and a second crop will 
usually start, and sometimes even a third crop, 
though the latter is apt to be of very small but- 
tons, and seldom many of them. The manure 
from the beds can be taken out and used for other 
crops, after there are no more mushrooms to be 
picked. 





FALL PLOWING FOR SPRING CROPS. 

One advantage of fall plowing is that it enables 
the land to absorb and store up more water for 
plant use than does the unplowed solid land. 
Another is that it dries out quicker, so that it can 
be worked earlier in the spring. These two 
statements may seem contradictory, but they are 
easily reconciled. The water penetrates through 
the loose furrows to the subsoil, where it remains 
to be drawn up by capillary attraction as soon as 
the ground is worked over with the disc harrow 
in the spring, and the surface gets dry and warm. 
The water, being below the furrow, does not 
make the ground as cool or as hard to work as if 
it was in the surface soil. An experiment made 
by Professor King showed that unplowed land 
had evaporated or lost nine pounds of water to 
the square foot more than the fall-plowed land 
from April 30 to May6. This was equal to 1} 
inches of rain in a week. What need would 
there be of irrigating the land if that was stored 
up in the subsoil, for the plant roots and the sun- 
shine to pump up when there was a drought, if 
the top soil was stirred by frequent cultivation? 
The importance of this frequent shallow cultiva- 
tion, in a dry time, and keeping on the surface a 
dust mulch is not sufficiently understood yet. 


POSSIBLE YIELDS OF SOIL. 


A recent publication by Prince Krapotkin, the 
Russian economist, recites some of the effects of 
intensive culture in the possible yields. Thus in 
Belgium they grow enough agricultural products 
to feed their own population of 490 inhabitants to 
the square mile, and have enough left to send 
$5,000,000 worth each year to Great Britain. If 
we could do as wellin our fields, the State of New 
York might furnish food for 23,000,000 people, and 
Texas could feed twice the present population of 
the United States. The prince tells of instances 
where eighteen tons of hay a year have been gath- 
ered from a single acre, and an acre has produced 
1500 to two thousand bushels of potatoes. But this 
is as nothing compared to the crops under glass in 
Belgium and the isle of Jersey, where the land 
is kept under cultivation all the year, one crop 
being ready to succeed another without any in- 
terval. By this method he claims that thirteen 
acres under glass in Jersey have produced better 
money returns than 1300 acres under ordinary 
methods of farm cultivation. This must be a 
satisfaction to those who are worrying froma 
fear that the world will not produce enough to 
feed the grandchildren ot the present generation. 
They are mostly cld bachelors and old maids who 
have no descendants to worry about, but if this 
awful time can be put off another thousand years, 
we shall care but little more for our descendants 
than they will for us. 
THE POTATO CROP. 

A fair illustration of the difference between an 
average crop anda good crop may be found in 
the census report of the potato crop, as given in 
1900. The average crop for all the States was 
placed at 80.8'bushels peracre. The average in 
Vermont was 134 bushels that year and in Maine 
126 bushels. The new land in Montana averaged 
the same as Vermontin 1900, but they had 156 
bushels in 1897 and 170 bushels in 1896. Nevada 
had 190 bushels in 1896 and 156 bushels in 1900. Of 
the other States, there were 136 bushels per acre 
in 1900 in Idaho, 116 in Wasbington, 110 in Oregon 
and 104 in California. The fact that Nevada and 
Idaho were the only States that exceeded Ver- 
mont in 1900, and Montana only equaled it, shows 
that the stony lands of New England can equal 
the newly settled and exceedingly fertile lands of 
the Northwestern States; and if the cost of ma- 
nure and fertilizer and the labor of cultivation is 
not as much there as here, there isa gain in the 
better values that they have here when ready for 
market. But there is also a lesson for those 
whose crops fall below eighty-one bushels per 
acre, and there must be very many, as some pro- 
duce three or four times that amount, and a few 
more than that. The questions of proper selec- 
tions of soil, of liberal fertilization and careful 
cultivation seem to decide what the crop shall 
be,and when these raise the average up to the 
present maximum crop, people will not look for 
the potatoes, and we hope the producers will not 
look for profits. 

GROWING POPCORN. 

While most of the popcorn that comes to our 
markets is grown in the Western States, there is 
a chance to grow it profitably in New England. 
The most successful grower of it for market here 
puts it on rather light land, and when possible 
on land that had been in pasture for some 
years without cultivation. He did not manure 
it heavily, as he preferred a small stalk to a large 
one, and often by such manuring every year was 
able to grow it on the same soil at least three or 








four years in succession. He was not a scien: 
tific farmer, and he used little, if any, commer. 
cial fertilizers, nor did he sow any cover crops 
for winter. to be plowed under in the spring, put 
he usually plowed his land in the fall, sometimes 
with a pretty good crop of weeds in it, harrowed 
in his manure in the spring, and planted it by 
hand, not more closely than field corn was usu- 
ally planted. He grew the rice corn, and the 
pearl corn, or small, smooth corn, and his crops 
were from thirty to fifty bushels of ears to the 
acre. Ashe had a good local market at two to 
four cents a pound of ears ($1 to $2a bushel), 
he was doing better than many others with crops 
that produced more money and required more 
manure and labor. He usually kept it in a dry 
loft until a year old, but some put it on slatted 
shelves one above the other, in layers about a 
foot deep, drying it out earlier, but the demand 
for it is mostly in the fall and winter, excepting 
from those who pop and sell it in that form, and 
they often prefer to buy it green and dry it them- 
selves. 
POTATOES IN MAINE. 


Hon. A. W. Gilman, the Maine commissioner 
of agriculture, has just returned from a visit to 
Aroostook County to inspect certain fields of 
potatoes, planted with a view to making certain 
experiments. He says that those which have 
been sprayed the entire season are practically 
free from rot, but there are acres that were not 
sprayed which will not be dug this fall. The 
growers are much troubled to find help to har- 
vest them, as the building of the Fish River Rail- 
road has given steady employment to many of 
the laboring men, and even where the potato- 
digger is used, it takes lots of help to pick up the 
product of thirty or forty acres. One man in 
Brunswick, with seventeen acres, finds the same 
difficulty. His experience so far is that his crop 
will amount to 140 barrels of merchantable pota- 
toes to the acre. A field in Houlton has been 
under the charge of Professor Woods of the Uni- 
versity of Maine this season and he has been ex- 
perimenting with all the insecticides and with 
the bordeaux mixture as a spray. The rows 
left unsprayed show about fifty per cent. greater 
degree of rot than those which were sprayed. 
Mr. Gilman thinks that from thirty to thirty-five 
per cent. of the potatoes grown in that section 
will be sent to the starch factories. These em- 
brace the decayed ones in the dry form and the 
small ones. The starch factories pay thirty-five 
cents per barrel for potatoes, and later the price 
will go down to thirty cents. In some sections 
from five to ten cents per barrel is paid to have 
the potatoes delivered at the factories, so that 
what the farmers réceive amounts to very little, 
comparatively. 


>> 
>> 


Don’t Procrastinate. 

There is, after all, only a little time left to at 
tend the great Mechanics Fair now being held in 
Boston. Don’t by any possible error let anything 
prevent every one going. 

Never before has such a wonderful Mechanics 
Fair been held. At no time in the history of this 
well-known organization has there been brought 
togetier, at one time, such a marvelous display 
of what the handiwork of a man can bring forth. 

Beside the instructing and interesting exhibits 
in the manufacturing lines, there may be seen 
this year at Mechanics building, every day, many 
attractive and novel features. There is continu- 
ally going on the most unique of entertainments. 
Every day there are lectures being given by 
prominent women under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Department. There are wonderful and 
beautiful scenic reproductions to be seen, and if 
the fair was a genuine circus the different enter- 
tainments that are presented continually, as well 
as the continual performances of vaudeville, to 
say nothing of the concerts by the best bands 
that can be procured, make it the best show on 
earth. Remember twenty-five cents admits one 
to everything. 

Special excursion rates are being made by rail 
roads all over the country. Ask our local station 
agent what is doing from here. 

Above all don’t delay, and don’t miss visiting 
this exhibition this vear. 





New is the Time te go Hunting in the 
Maine Weeds. 

The hunting season has set in, and the sports- 
San who desires to follow in the chase during 
the next month or so will no doubt shape his 
course towards the Maine woods. 

Leaving the Union Station, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, he can reach any section of the pine 
tree forests. He can journey to the Rangeley 
region, or farther north to Moosehead or Katah- 
din; he can strike into Washington County, or 
away to the forest lands of New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland. He can traverse a country com- 
pletely run with deer from the southern boundary 
of Maine to the Canada line. 

In the Washington County, the Aroostook, 
Dead River and northern portions of Maine, 
moose enough to satisfy the most Seager hunts- 
man can be found. Fenetrating into New Bruns 
wick and the thick jungles of Newfoundland vast 
herds of moose and caribou will be found roam- 
ing about. 

If you are contemplating a trip into the Maine 
Woods or sections farther on, send a two-cent 
stamp to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for their 
descriptive book, ** Fishing and Hunting.” It 
describes the game territory in full, and also con- 
tains a map of the game region of;Maine. 


Sack Suits. 

The attention of our readers is directed tothe 
$20 straight-front, sack suits for gentlemen, ad- 
vertised by A. Shuman & Co., Boston, in another 
column. These goods are intended for fall and 
winter wear and have met with unusual favor. 
The fabrics are substantial in weight, and the 
workmanship and trimmings throughout are of 
superior order. 


—An incandescent lamp for use in boiler- 
cleaning has its base fixed to an electro-magnet, 
which holds it against the iron-work in any place. 

—Twenty years ago a few foreigners had 
ventured the risk of life incident to a landing in 
Korea, but today its capital has an American 
street-railway plant. 

— Husbands in Luneburg, Prussia, must be 
home at eleven o’clock at night or pay a fine of 
about $2.50, half of which goes to the complain- 
ant, who is usually the wife. 

-—tTrained cats are the latest fad of French 
society women. Fashion decrees that the animal 
must be “‘ educated”? entirely by its owner. and 
several of the best-known women in Parisian 
society are giving an hour a day to training their 
pets. 
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YOU CAN’T CET 
Page-Wire, nor our principle of construction in 
any wire fence exce tin the PAGE. We make our 
own wire, and don’ sell any. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


ers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 







































































Ho tana. Pietertie, Deke Best cows in New Eng- 


utter producers. 
ond or pedigrees. Pr 








— on never been used. KENT, Box 
n. 


‘OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
it. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 


0*% Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc ’ 
‘J 








UFF Coehiee; young snd yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 


T STUD—Fee fio: Bob Jt : breeding cannot be 
4 Ly hg 3 TIN HUN , Croton Kennels, 
ew tle, Pa. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 











OR gaint -four high-grade {Shorthorn red 
heifers with ves, and springers $38. J. M. 
IMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





DLAND Shorthords, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at ail times. 





I, WOOD, Williamsport, 


1849 


1902 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


Incorporated 1849. 


Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital - 
Assets - - 


zation - 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


-  $2,000,000.00 
- 5,898, 887.43 


Liabilities Except Capital 2,611,692.15 
Surplus to Policy Holders 3,287,195.28 
Losses Paid Since Organi- 


- 28,949,377.06 





A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t 


W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 





Agencies in all the Prominent Localities Throughout 
the United States. 





REED & BROTHER, 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


50 Kilby Street. 





FIELD & 


COWLES, 


INSURANCE. 


85 WATER STREET, 
BOSTON. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of CATHERINE 
= late of Arlington, in said County, de- 
ceased. 

WHEREAS, a@ certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased, has been Bg en to said Court, for 

Probate, by Maria Higgins, who prays that 

letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 

executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of October, 

A.D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

cause, if any sa have, why the same should 

not be granted. 

And said petitioner is neni Sieeates to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & te ony 
published in Boston, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court. and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering acopy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this seventh =~ 0! 
October, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of RICH- 
ARD F. HENINGAR, late of Wakefield, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, @ petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Jonathan 

B. Heningar of Wakefield, in the County of 

Middlesex, without givin a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of Octo- 

ber, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the {ucenoon, 
to show cause, if Lo | you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 
paper published in Boston, the last (publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquir 
First Judge of said Court, this second day 0: 
October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
end two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the seventh 
day of October,in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and uwo. 

On the petition of MAUD V. RODENHISER 
of Everett, in said County, praying that her 
name may be changed to that of MAUD VIO- 
LET RHODES, public notice ——e. been 
given, according to the order of Court, that all 

ersons might appear and show cause, if an 
— 4 had, why the same should not be granted, 
and it appearing that the reason given there- 
for is sufficient. and consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, 
and no objection being made: 

It is decreed that her name be chanend. as 
prayed for, to that of Maud Violet Rhodes, 
which name she shall hereafter bear, and which 
shall be her legal name, and that she give — 
notice of said change by publishing this decree 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & Newspaper 
oye in Boston, and make return to this 

ourt under oath that such notice has been 
given. GEORGE F. LAWTON, 

; Judge of Probate Court. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in theestate of JANE 
A. SHAW, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased, to Adna 

B. Shaw of Cambridge, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of Octo- 
ber, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner is per § directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLEs J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of vaid Court, this eighth day of October 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of HAN- 
NORA JONES, late of Somerville, in said 
Commtt deceased, intestate. 

WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter-of adminstra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Thomas F. 

Jones of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth day of 
November, A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this tenth day of 
October, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

At a Probate Court holden at Cambridge, iu an 
for said County of Middlesex, on the hed 
day of October, in the typ of our Lord one thou- 
DN te Penon of NELELE 

e petition o PIERCE WAR- 

O REN of Newton, in said County, prayin 

that her name may be changed to that of Were 

PIERCE WARREN, public notice having been 

given, according to the order of Court, that all 

persons — appear and show cause, if an 
they had, why the same should not be granted, 
and it appearing that the reason given therefor 
is sufficient, and consistent with the public inter- 
est, and being satisfactory tothe Court, and no 
ob ¥: bein —., 

s decre at her name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of Helen Pierce Warren, 
which name she shall hereafter bear, and which 
shall be her legal name, and that she give public 
notice of said change by publishing this decree 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & Newspaper 
published in Boston, and make return to this court 
under oath that such notice has been given. 

GEORGE F. LA ON, 
Judge of Probate Court. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, NELLIE ADAMS WHITMAN 
of Newton, in said County, has presented to 
said Court, a petition Praying that her name ma 
be_ changed to that of FRANCES NELLI 
sao HITMAN for the reasons therein set 











granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
Witness. Le » botore os ‘ 
5 RLES J. McINTIRE, E: 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth et 
canton nthe yezr one thousand nine hundred 








8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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pull, especially when th 
__Oue Domes, | ery vn This strain is bad 
RE ee 


Two 


pink Shetland floss. Chain 8 Stitches of 
white and join. 


lst ro 


Stitch, making 17 of these chains ina ring. 
2d row—Chain 3, fasten in centre of each 
chain of previous row. 
3d and 4th rows—The same, 
5th row—With pink floss, make a double 


Stitch 
3 chain 
stitch, 


another double crochet in next chain, pull 
through all the loops on the needle. Con- 
tinue this Way around the shawl. 

6th row—With white wool, chain 3, fasten 
in chain below with a short stitch, 3 chain, 


fasten j 


the next. ; 
7th, 8th and 9th rows— Three chain, fasten 


in centre of each chain witha short stitch. 


10th r 
llth r 


12th, 13th and 14th rows—Like seventh, 
15th row—Like fifth. 

16th row—Like sixth. 

17th, 18th and 19th Tows—Like seventh. 
20th row—Like fifth. 

21st row—Like sixth, only placing two 


Stitches 
22d, 2: 


25th row—Like fifth. 

26th row—Like twenty-first. 

27th, 28th and 29th rows—Like seventh. 
30th row—Like fifth. 

31st row—Like twenty-first, 


32d, 3: 


35th row—Like fifth. 


36th, 37th, 38th and 39th rows — Like unnaturally high temperature, and the feet, no t by some magic of spiritual alchem 
seventh. legs and back ache with long Standing in just now with Parisian tajy : | he was able to create a magnetic union be- | known, 
Border of pink floss: Chain 3, fasten in | one Position,”” : i v ;| tween the inner and the outer worlds, in| Inall, the remains of three hundred thousin, 
the centre of the chain below with a short The writer avers that no fair, reasonable which invisible realm lies the germ of all ; Men who fought for the Stars and Stripes 
se Be ic ] th h | and experienced houseworker can deny the guarded 8raves in our national cemeteries, I 
stitch, 3 chain, then draw a loop roug: Sreat deeds? To enter into this magnetic 
: ‘liek | facts as stated by him and he concludes as cemeteries are mainly devoted to the brave ;, 
Same stitch as long as the chain, yarn over union ; to come into the Conditions of swift who perished in the loathsome prisons. , 
another loop in next stitch ; continue this | that jhousework, for the most part, as eceptivity to its forces, and to a knowledge | same rane—Andersonville, Ga., whies Contains 
way until there are 13 loops cn the needle, American women perform it, is not health- F of the Isles and of its laws ig to achieve the true Secret of | 13,714 graves, and Salisbury, with its 12.196 dea, 
Yarn over and draw through all the loops | ful ee ee ane . nae. lala of whom 12.032 are unknow 
on the needle and fasten ; Continue this ad ere are, to be sure, some unctions o Of onion juice and a Cee | tye Some very beautiful g Ades of mauve and For were humanit to adjust itself in per. THE ALPs.—“w. H.”: These 
, violet appear amon dress textiles, ination: a Jas pel . peaks, from pees® Mountains 
all round shawl. bousework that are physically beneficial, | of hot milk. Stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour on a : Prenat aie mn “*\ oe — fect harmony with the spiritual laws, it | comprise about 180 Peaks, from four thousand ¢,, 


2d row—Make 7 double crochets in the or at least harmless, Bread-making, cook. 
stitch where the loops are, fasten together | ing, dish-washing, bed-making—eo mpara- 
on the row below, fasten with a half-stiteh | tively light exercises like these are un- 
















ree heaping teaspoontuls of gran- A Stcoats are Introdu 
ulated sugar two tablespoontuls of lemon juice, velvet, clotn, and Other handsome wraps and cos- 
r nte 






















for the kidneys, and the result is that most 





ret eluding the mind but 

haunting the -heart; the Secret that defies 

with good color combinations, can be Purchased | intellectua] analysis but reveals itself to 
for these vests at any of the importing houses of | the intuition, He was not only “ the friand 
the city. Few things voat betier or give greater and aider of those who would live in the 
Satisfaction than a really handsome pbroe Spirit,”—he was the friend and aider 
cy us Bnd ot eo to discover to itself the imprisoned spirit, 
and reveal to it gleams of light and Sweet- 
ness heretofore undreamed of, and com- 
municate to it, through the magnetism 











A CROCHETED SHAWL, 
laps of white Shetland wool, 4 laps 






















w—Chain 3 and fasten witha short 











thing that interferes with the proper fune- around the meat. 
: LUCANIAN RGgs. 
Cut five hard-boiled eggs in eighths, lengthwise, 


Add one Cup of cooked macaroni, One-half a cup 
of grated cheese and 13 cups of w 









in the centre of the chain below, 
» Another double crochet in same 
leave 2 loops on the needle; then 





Washing, as commonly Practiced, Mr. 
Buckham tells us, is even worse than Sweep- 
ing. Bending over a steaming tub, habit- 
ually compressing the chest, straining breast 
and back muscles over the scrubbing board | essence. Turn into a buttered baking dish; cover 
with buttered crumbs, and set Into the oven long 
enough to brown the crumbs, 

'LED PARTRIDGE. 


~— me e ¢ ae: 


AFac-Simile of the One Printeg On the } 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soar § 


The soap their mothers nseq to deligh; j 
praisin, ote Electric is the an : 4 ; 
article ri Was when it was first made and ¢ W 
up to 14 cents a bar. If your cloth 

‘@as 

















vapors, is decidedly un wholesome exercise, 
He goes on to say: 

“The ‘life’ of a washerwoman—her ex- 
pectancy of Service, that is—ig noticeably 
brief. Unless She is an exceptionally Strong 
and healthy woman, she will give out in . 
from five to ten years, ‘ Broken back ’ ig ey, until brown 
the common complaint. That means abused 
and diseased kidneys, and the beginning of 


n same place, 3 chain and fasten in 





Bo 
Dress the birds 
taste of game, which igs often Unpleasant to in- 
Valids. Split them up the bac 








»| It was the piety that Said: ““Come, live 
des. Butter, Season, and serve on well- in the spirit, That is the only life. Not a 
buttered toast. life of Sacrifice and Sadness and Seclusion, 


ow—Like fifth. 


ts 
ow—Like sixth. pure, and made of horax and the finest .; 


t whitens the Clothes, and preserves they 4 
Freatest disinfectant in the Works ¥ 
grocers, 


W 
DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING C0., ; 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia, 























small velvet toques 
«% The new Venetian blue isa favorite shade, 

It appears among velvets, French woolg utmost Capacity. Manhood has 

reir yeh eile dete, “ rong ne gars not attained its normal Possibilities unti) it 

and occasiona Y among etas, corded s 8 ” 

and repped Wools. It is most effective, however, is Christian manhood. This wae the ae 

among the regal br 







in every other one, 
3d and z4th Trows—Like seventh. 


oo “ses 
Richmond, Va., 6542, of Whom 5700 are Unk 
Salisbury, N. C., 12,126, of Whom 12,03 are 
nown. 

















Stone River, Tenn., 5602, Of Whom 2x are 
known. 
Vicksburg, Miss., 16,600, of whom 12,704 are 
unknown. 

Antietam, Va., 4671, of whom 1818 are unkney 

Winchester, Va., 4559, of whom 2365 are 


abstract as 4 proposition of Euclid. 


3d and 34th Tows—Like seventh. f we may hope to surprise the secret of 






ate A Slightly rough weave of frieze ig Popular 
















15,732 feet high, the latter being the height 6; 


Mont Blane, the highest Spot in Europe, The 
summit is a Sharp ridge, like the root of 4 house 


own of peau de cygne has a corselet bodice con- | Would be able to command the powers of 


tinuing in long panels on the Skirt, the whole 
incrusted with gulpure whose borders are den- 





in the half-stiteh in the row below: finish | objectionable, But the heavier household and flufty. telles and edged with tiny ruches of Pinkish | one has but to cling unfalteringly to a pure 

with a picot edge: by making a chain of 3, Pr, as hot ad Conducted, is Physically A smart little hat for the baby boy two or pape chiffon. The underskirt has a border at Purpose, and demand his union with the owing to the se aweul a on - is 

fasten between each stitch of the Shell with | detrimental, three years old ig & white felt Sailor, with yo. | its extreme edge, made of the guipure and sim- Ag ; ship 
Sette of white a aed harrow bands cv white | llarly finishe d.—New York Evening Post. divine energy. The most intense Spiritual icy barriers, Precip'ces, ete N many places 


have recently been conducted by Professor | 


Pawlow 


described by Dr. Romme, in La Revue for | 


August: 
The gu 


tions and fixed to the neck, so that when it 


rochet, Eva M. Nines, | « It is not to be denied, on the other hand, 





—<—— ———<_— ——— —— 
The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting In Boston Budget. 
“ Jesus calls US; O’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless Sea, 
Day by day His Sweet voice Soundeth, 
Saying, : Christian, follow Me.’ 


“* AS of old Saint Andrew heard it 
By the Galilean lake, 
Turned from home, and toil, and kindred, 
Leaving all for His dear Sake. 









Velvet running around the brim. 
‘or boys from eight to eighteen, ( )xfords, rather 
long and full, are the accepted overcoats, 
Boys’ blanket bathrobes are shown in jacquard 
effects, in 8ray, with blue or pink figures, 


Seasons, « He restoreth the soul.’ The | tied to each other by ropes, so that if one Slips he 


soul hag lapsed into doubt, depression, into | May be hela up by the rest, and Silence jx en- 
forced, lest the noise of talking should dislodge 


the avalanches of the Aiguille du Midi. The view 


regulated accordingly, Promotion of bodily It is this quest for the Testoration of the from the mountain js inexpressibly grand. on 
ev i 


Symmetry and of Vital function are the re. 
Sults sought and gained. If housework 
Could be revolutionized or regulated in such 


upon dogs. These experiments are | 






Convention of the Brotherhood of St. An- 3800 feet, of thechestnut 2800 feet, Of the pine 6500 


llet of the animal was cut in see | drew stands, It is a signif, nt event of the | feet, of heaths and furze tO 8700 feet and 9700 feet, 

& can - th and Perpetual snow exists at an elevation of 
’ Pinas feet. On the Andes, in latitude two degrees, 
serious national problem, which it is hoped the limit of Perpetual snow is 14,700 feet: ot 


Jesus calls us from the worship may not become a national contlict, Mexico, latitude nineteen degrees, the limit is 














household tasks. The application of Sclen- | their Seclusion next sprin ite fresh Of the vain world’s golden Store ; 
Where no food was allowed to penetrate tific principles of physical culture to these bung quite fresh and ready From each ido} that would keep ue The nation needs all her Poise, all her | 13,800 feet; on the peak of Teneriffe, 11,454 feet; 
the other into which was put the food p 'p phy 0 be worn again. Silk Parasols should have u Pus, b ier h M E : 
necessary to kee the dog alive SKS, in order that they may be performed loose rolls of tissue paper between each fold to Saying, ‘Christian, love Me more.’ faith, all her trust in God 8 leading, and bv a tna, feet; on the Caucasus, soy; 
-_ Sary * 4 ~ (“4 iments proyeg | in the most healthful and hygienic manner, | prevent the silk from splitting eep blue paper “In our joys and in our sorrows through Pleading and prayer alone May that beans in jae grand a ~ in Lapland, 3100 
that rare nies ae ae dog of food | Wuld be a reform of immense benefit t¢ | as an outside wrapping wilt prevent white silk Days of toil and hours of ease leading be discerned. grow at an elevation of 3000 feet, the yore" 
: | American women, It is with this ena in | from turning yellow, it is sald. To keep lace Still lis i ' “ The praise, O Lord, is Thine alone, . : se 
bs — — ig nr pe finn sh view that we should seek can ehtenment | — “ wing ws ne Sprinkle oe a iove Him mord heen in Thy own way Thy wor K Is done! C70 feet ee, Aah 8 inhabit a the a ; 
lon of gastric juice although, ‘ rough its folds, S will remove o Y staing Our poor gifts at Thy feet we cast, q 
nothing -had entered the Stomach. If he | ftom the p hysical culturists, instead of ridi- | The magnesia easily shakes out “Jesus calls us: by Thy mercies, © wives glory to and last!" | {8 the Port House of Ancomarea, on the Andes, ! 
were given a dainty,—not merely foog | CUling their practices, For who can den ‘ever sprinkle Salt over wine and fruit stains Saviour, make us hear Thy call The B lek. B a bo P es u, 11000 feet above the level of the sea. The : 
Which he liked tin ner of gastric juice v4 they have availed themselves of e on table linen. Jf does no good an is mussy, Give our hearts to thine Obedience, — runswick, bse ae feet bien is the lontene lmalayas, tha ts 200 
af right Principles of Physica] culture? If The stains may be removed by pouring hot water Serve and love Thee best of all.” ——S= —— — #0 in the world. 
was much more abundant —that is, food My : bei Pal aah: ites ii : 
taken without appetite will fall into a stom er fon ye pecttnnan eanare hs any — them before the linen goes into the soap ‘I will make me . city or eli of gliding and wi ide-waged Brilliantg, 
Ft ir si- ° ; =" 
ach without any 8astric juices ready for it. devel oe Fillets of fowl may be Served with every king penne , 9 Curious Fi Acts, 
© work of digestion was formerly sup. | °! development and household econom of delicate vegetable garnish; with white or | With room in your streets for the soul, Hunility, the fairest, loveliest flower, sneha taeetet <t 
Posed to goon all right if only you could get —— be brought to se with vite reves brown Italian sauce; with Marechale, Supreme, —Stephen Phillips, | That Grow in Paradise, and the first ~~ | —There are three hundrea thousand Frenen. 3 
the food to the stomach The awlow ex. | What a happy consumma ton it would e! Provencale, Perigueux or Crayfish sauce; and The Brotherhood of St Andrew igs hold- ————_. ; ‘anadians, of whom 25,000 are voters in Massa- 
: oa : —The Literary Digest. also with either of * i aga . A little path winds Saunt’ring to our door, chusetts, 
periments show that it is either not digested F trther of the following smmemoes: An- | tee in this city its seventeenth annual con. Nl ; 
, te chovy, truffle, fine herbs or Shalot. All thr ough the clover; —The children of different Countries have 


at all or very badly digested. 





vention. Over the tumult “of our life’s Sea touches Soothe your cheek and kiss your different tastes, but tin swords are wanted al! 









Again, the brain transmits its orders to , . wild, restless Sea; ”’ above the din and the brow, Over the world. 

the Stomach by means of two Pheumogastric A convulsion or fit 18 always the Occasion Fasbion Motes, almost tragie Confusion of contemporary AS you come over, —In the last sixt 

nerves. Professor Pawlow Cut these nerves | for a hasty calling of Physician when one | _ Pane | ftairs; above the Contlict of warring tac. | The Sea aud Earth embraced catch yOu UP, 00; | ocean steamers has nee nomen : ps i 
On aspecially « Prepared” dog. Then he | - oe _ being the Case, it is the os Among ate means hat models from Paris tions, each, Perhaps, partly wrong and | Here they ee other. Here how they love— twenty-three knots an hour. ‘Sia . 
ave the dog some raw meat, which again, | Object of this article to puint out Such facts | are thoxe of blac yons velvet trimmed with Partly right,—in the midst of a national : ~—~Mr. Whymper thus es bd 
of course, did not reach the stomach: but no | regarding these Seizures aS may serve pur. a 1 Se er ee Agee Problem that can only be confronted with Atte Dene, ment of an erton of the nase commence : 
drop of Sastric juice Was secreted, No | Poses other than the immediate treatment sparkling French brilliants, the most Serious thought and one demand- Interprets you the secret of the place; “A puff of Steam was emitted and then a brief Pa 
method of mechanical] excitement Produced | Of the attack. #%e Tailors and dressmakers are using buttons | ing the utmost exercise of Christian States- “Oh! but life ig Sweet, sweet: Pause. Five minutes tater a column of inky i 


without arousing in him the idea of food, | Often a Strongly marked family charac- Choice set of buttons, which have a practical use 













And if, unknown to the dog,; The tendency to Convulsive seizures is | t, decorate skirt seams, bodices and coats. A 
The sea is like a tossing daisy-fiela, than three minutes it was twenty thousane feet 


bread or cooked white of egg were intro- | teristic. In Such Cases it is common to find assigned to them, add to the appearance of any | and Petition before the Throne of Heavenly Darklin ’ 
, y ss 2S ihe : 8 and whit’nin ; above the rim of th . 
duced into the Stomach, they remained hours | that slight Provocation ig sufficient to Cause | gown or Jacket, but few decorations are in worse Tace of this vast convention of the pro- The daisy-fieid’y a sun-tlecked sea of foam, Column was about torty ietinae, = a a 
without causing the least secretion of gag. | an attack. For example, such Causes as im — ers buttons for which — 1S NO real use, fessea followers of Christ Never has Bos- Threat’ning and bright’ning. level of the sea.” 
tric juice. But after administering extract / Properly placed Pins or strings tightly drawn | Han “Palnted buttons trom Fr pach, and particu- ton, the theatre of &reatness, the « Mecea of | All dift’rences there are beneath the sun, ~ Some people think that to eat an enormous 







larly those of Louis XIV. design, are much 





! ° 
Sought after just now and command a very high How they. — music! How they here are— quantity of fish will give them an enormous 








v0 | Convulsions under the circumstances re. Seles. terms this city, witnessed a sublimer Spec Where all day } uiantity of brains, but, according to a medical 

ene. _ | ferred to. es Flecked materials are among the season's | tacle than that of the young busin ess and 2 po po _ ong nom this is 4 great mistake, The dwellers by 

Household Gymnastics, | An unduly excitable nervous system like. faney suitings. A black wool Ze made by | professional men of onr country leaving the | inter rets you the cement f the place. ; dor nan’ Eskimo and the peuerinen of Lab. 

Are the exercises of housework, as Amer- | wise Predisposes to convulsions, especially Weille Sisters is dotted with silky white and Office, the counting-room, an coming to- ” “On but life is yi st wir a” poe es a aoe Preponder, mae of 

ican women habitually perform them, good | when there is irritation of the digestive Sy8- | green flecks. A blue frieze shot with Breen torms | gether for mutual Consultation and sym Life is sweet: Sweet!» phosphorescent light tne oun = ‘yee ; 
8y™mnastics for the body? This question is | tem, such ag diarrhwa or worms, or even | another th ime. A smart gown of blue serge is Pathy in what ig really the chief business, —Charlotte Porter, in the Outlook. | thin tis particularly rich in Phosphorus ri 4 
asked in the American Kitchen Magazine by | feeding immediately after the nt coe | threseas ge Plain. gracefully hung a braid. | the great work o¢ human life,—the study of ee phorus cf f8et, there is ‘more mos? than phos. f 
James Buckham, who ‘spe crs it in the | mother has been Subjected to violent emo. te colar ace aM Hogged Pr pr eacpse how wisely and well to follow Christ, ae : ron the os # garden bright, Phorus in fish, . ; 

negative. Housework might give good ex. tions like grief or anger. velvet. The French satte’ hat, en suite, is of a “ Jesus calls us; over the tumutt Deep in phere) ada ie ti sn lies sed wee, Ann MeDonald of Pittston, Pa., ac. 
ercise, he says, if Properly regulated, but it; Families in whom Convulsions have 8D- | soft red felt trimmed with dark blue quill feath. Of our hife’s wild, restless sea, A truant from the Shining halls of hight,’ — Satcher Max Conners of Stealing a zoose f 
does not do 0 aS at present Performed, | peared dur ing childhood in previous Sener- | ers and blue velvet draperies and houx. Day by day His Sweet voice soundeth, Tarries to lose itself in heavenly light, * | — ae . act. | The latter denied the charge : 

Says Mr. Buckham : ations should pe more than ordinarily | ,», Many bodices are made SO as to give a cape. Saying, * Christian, follow Me,’ » I know a silent room whence patient eyes bn = meation ait mete sak it from a farmer It 
“ The writer has watched many women watchful to avoid undue excitement in _ yn a uae ov round 8 This is the Brotherhood hymn; it might bie pooked with joy to Steet through eastern alderman Loftus decided petween pre ore 
Sweep, and he has rarely seen one who did | young children, and to correct when possi- | figure elow the shoulder Points produces the well be called the hymn of humanity, For Skies the decision Accordingly, constable Joseph a 


not wield 
Side of the 


is uncommon, Examine 4 hundred brooms | they occur ag the initiatory Symptom of the 
in daily use, and you will see that ninety- | acute contagious diseases of childhood, and 






her broom continuously on one | ble any of the known Causes of Convulsions, what, after all, are w here for? What | The ning of the day star, gleaming white, White was told to take the bird tothe viemity of 


‘ . | itl ists is it 
body. The ambidextrous sweeper | Convulsions cannot be Prevented when | Used frequently w ng ese waists is eageredlsteye 


a short, full puff at the shoulder, The material 
is somewhat closely Rauged to near the elbow, 
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tt ag Nats 


from Mrs. MecDonald’s door and flew Up the 


nine of them are worn obliquely across the | it is well to remember that this IS One of the frill which covers the joint. Fancy undersleeves enterprises, Save as means to an end, and Dost thou hot miss the friend who reeted the “ape Y +? ; 
bottom, Che Sweeper always holds her | most common causes of the may be added, or close-fitting ones of what the | the end the higher development of life | Ana called the star of Morning all her Own? fart iat eb eiiat es ~_— ; 
broom at the same angle, on the Same side Overfeeding In young Children jg 4 not | dressmakers term “ self” fabric, Yokes to other When a body of the most intelligent, culti- Alice Gordon ber Fa 


Shoulder ig almost al Ways elevated above the | itself, as in the hurry of the moment more] 4%, Basques to jacket bodices are increased in 

other, besides being more noticeably padded harm than 00d is almost sure to result. | length, and if they do not meet in front folds of 

with musele. The figure gradually ac- | Fluid is more likely to go into the windpipe | Soft 

quires a Cant toward the side on which the than the stomach, and Severe burns are not 

broom is wielded. uncommon vonsequences of placing an un. or four inches in length, Confines them on tne left 
* How about the hygiene of the broom? Conscious child in a hurriedly Prepared mus- side of the figure. 

In spite of the utmost precaution, and the | tard bath. **s Birds’ breasts and wings are conspicuous 


average A 


that Precaution, a broom will stir up a/| the head are usually an indication of hem- | uresque hats of large size he 2 be seen 
cloud of ting dust, dast that you can smell | Orrhage inside the skull, fing mber in beaver, 


and taste, , 


ing arrangements and penetrates to the re- | 4re not an infrequent Cause of convulsions, neutral colors are Preferred for such hats, 
motest cells 
carpet-sweeper raises some dust, Aine adolescence, althuugh it is observable that 
“ The Sweeper’s * weak back ’ is simply a | among those People where self-control ig 
Protest from the kidneys, too much There | cultivated such results are not common, 


and drag o 


isa distinet transverse Strain in the motion 
Of Sweeping, a sort of Stretching, site age they rarely oceur except ag 4 Tesult of 










— Losing Weight. 


whose hands are on the ver ] f t ; Sa — 
’ Y Pulse of the fs Motes and Quertes, | Some time 4g0 a patient said to me 


© same muscles, and brings pres. | vulsions, hamely emetics internally and Some of the adjustable yokes fall low on the top 


‘| Of the arm likea sleeve cap, and this style in 
lace, net, silk or other textile ig known as the 


bi / EMPLOY MEN?p OF Women 1 Javan.— | ** Doctor, T don’t know whether | am gain- 

reuniting of Sympathy in the great work of | « Subscriber ”: The humber of women employed / 'N or not; I haye lost several Pounds in 

following Christ, the event is one that com- | in the Principa} Japanese industries and their | Weight since | have been here.” ] told him 
municates untold influence, Not in monas- Proportion jn relation to the masculine hand | he need not feel Wworrie@ about that, and : 
tery and cloister is the test of Christian life, | labor was the following in 1900: Silk: Spinning, | asked him, “ How about your strength pe 

“ The field is the world,” as Rev. Dr. Ames 107,348, pnety-three Per cent. of the men; cotton “T have gained eight hundred Pounds in 
66 Th ; 


ll says. The § Id is j , | Spinning, 53,053 Seventy-nine per cent. of the 
90 9H ay ol eld is in the common, men; Matches, 11,385, Sixty-nine Per cent. of the 


2 ; men; cotton Weaving, 10,656, ei hty-six . : 
that Serenity, that courage which must be | o¢ the men; tobaceo, 7874, seventyeme ge! pirey weight, or any amount in weight. If you 
held intact to ‘insure continuity in all high | of the men; matting, 1641 fifty-nine per cent. of | 4Fe gaining in Strength, never mind about 
endeavor, the men. | the Weight; you are getting rid of effete or 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew Stands/ Tur NATION’s DEAD.—« gon Of Veteran »-. | residual matter, which is idle matter—dead 
as a living Witness of the great truth that | A recent report Shows that the nation’s dead | Weight.” ; 
only in Christian manhood is the true man. | re buried in seventy-nine thonal cemeteries Tsawa man the other q 


0. found. The ¢ hing of ath Of which twelve are in the Northern States, 
hood -” sncning Phillip . Among the Principal ones in the North are Cyrus 


Brooks was that we must see Christ as the Hill, Brooklyn, x. Y., with its 3796 dead; Finn’s | have been 150 pounds, That was simply 
divine illustration of human Perfection; the Point, N. J., which contains the remains Of 2644 | two hundred Pounds dead weight Which 
revelation in himself of the highest ideal unknown dead; Gettysburg, Pa.,with 1967 known | was the same 48 carrying around with him 
Possibilities. We find Dr. Brooks Saying: | and 160s unknown dead; Mound City, Ul., with | a man Weighing two ; 
“Through the divine humanity of Jesus, 25065 Known and 2821 unknown 8taves; Philadel- | free boarder who was 
God was manifest in the oe and there- | Phia, with 1999 dead, and Woodlawn, Elmira, N. | Fat makes a good ov 


Y., with its 3090 dead. In ag 
var Pliage tae 
ou teaches, Scenes of terrible conflicts, are located the larg. | 18 warm, but it is not 'ndisp ensable. 


est depositories of the nation’s heroic dead: | Strength ig the first thing to consider, If 
Arlington, Va., 16,264, of Whom 4349 are un- YOu have lost twenty Pounds jn weight, 






Mmerican woman does not take Convulsions due to falls and blows upon | on the latest French hats. Some very pict- 


fine French felt or draped Silk. Very long 


{ ¥ . : 
lust that defies all nature’ s filter. | | Severe fright or other sudden emotions full ostrich plumes trim them effectively. Soft 


sof the lungs. Even the patent | not only during childhood but throughout dove gray, for «xample, also pale tan, biscuit 


convulsions are more common. After this 


whether by word or action, is the consum- 
mation and fulfilment of that presentation 





blows or falls on the head. The Possibility harmony with it. 


a*s Royal ermine garments and trimmings, 





—w 
Sore Throats : 


of Himself, which God is ever making 
through humanity to man, And the great 
teachers of religion, who have done the 






higher in price and more attractive than ever ir, known. | 4nd at the Same time Sained in strength, 
Beaufort, s. C., 9241, of whom 4493 are unknown. you should Consider jt aD evidence that 


i Chalmette, La., 12,511, of Whom 5674 are un- | you are better, because it is an indication 
. | i 









every possible means to Prevent their recur- 


Don’t delay - serious bronchial ee aw, Iridescent taffetas are in Several nove most Christ-like work, have always been hat PoE Mig: 
pay ; ; a your assimilation has improved that 
trouble or diphth ri g Styles, one being the gilace-taffeta lance. The se whose ersonalit has been ost com- Chattanvoga, Tenn., 12,962, of Whom 4963 ar : i ’ 
Patheria may develop, Domestic Hints. combinations among the hew shot materials are | ‘Bose w: P if ms a unknown, ‘ | your Stock of stored-up energy is improved 


1 
e @ 
; Pound of sifte flour, and mix in half a Pound of 
in ( ey brown Sugar, add six tablespoontuls of ginger, one 
teaspoonful of POwdered Cloves and two tea 














G INGERSNA PSs. 


Fredericksburg, Va., 15,257, of whom 12 | that your nutritive Pro-esses are all ona 
Rub three-quarters of @ pound of butter into a ‘ m 12,770 are 


unknown, igher level, If your System can do such 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 11,490, of whom 2906 | @ hard and important thing as to increase 
n. 


exceedingly rich and effective, and the lance 
figure is either of a color Contrasting with ethe 
Stoundwork or else It isa deeper shade of the 
8ame color. 


relation to the souls they taught.” 
This theory of Dr. Brooks was realized ina 
remarkable degree in his own life. He was 





*s Among the silks recently opened are iri/in the widest relatedness to humanity Little Rock Ark., 5602, of who | 
& Temedy you can de nd upon Spoonfuls of cinnamon; stir in a pint of Porto descent taffetas brocaded with Marie Antoinette Whether j was preaching before the Queen | known nee a pray Fee Po nh op “ - 
P the throat with a cloth wet = Perr ge, the grated Peel of a large | or Dolly Varden figures, delicate Sray silks with y the special invitation of her Majesty in City Point, Va., 5122, of whom 1374 are unknown, tha simply stop alee a the sie an _ 
before retiring, and it wil] be atonal cae ai BesPoonful of soda dis- dainty garlands of violets and roses, black moires the Chapel Royal at Windsor Castle or arletta, Ga., 10,151, of wh m 2963 are unknown, same material will be vaste mre + " 9a 
the morning, pid wa er. Beat the mixture hard with a centre in each width resembling passe- caring for the infant child of a Poor colored |_ Memphis, Tenn., 13,997, of whom 8817 are un- Po as fat. You 
Jott # Wooden spoon ; make it into a lump of | menterie Scrolls, white moire pr. tea known. | @Fe now using up your fuel instead of stor- 
is only one Painkiller, dough just stitt rash to roll. Cut in smal nee’ and foliage, and French silks in vivid color- | Woman that she might go Out in the open Nashville, Tenn., 16,596, of whom 4701 are un.| ing it. If you find yourself losing in 
“PERRY DAVIS’, cakes, and bake in a moderate oven, ings, whose designs are toned by 4 film-like over- air, his personal Sympathy went out in the nown. strength, however, you should consult your 
most vital an —~reverently let it be said—in Popular Grove, Va, 6199, of whom 4001 are un-/ Physician about it—H. w. Johnson, in 

















PLAIN ° 
—— Four cups of Sifted flour, one cup of butter, a #*e Silk-embroidered vests and larger Louis | the most Christ-like way, to man or woman | known. Popular Science, 
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DISCOMFORT 
AFTER MEALS. 


Feeling oppressed with a sensation of 
stuftiness, and finding the food both to dis- 
rend and painfully hang like a heavy weight 
at the pit of the stomach are symptoms of 
Indigestion. With these the sufferers will 
often have Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- 
»ess of the Blood in the Head, Acidity of 
‘he Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache, 
‘yiseust of Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink- 

.z or Fluttering of the Hea t, Choking or 
\1Toeating Sensations when in a lying post- 
ice, Dizziness on rising suddenly, Dots or 
Vebs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
1 the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
-ellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
ue Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden Flushes 

Heat. A few doses of 


adway’s 
R Pills 


will free the system of all the above-named 
iisorders. Purely vegetable. 

Price, 25 cents per box. Sold by all drug- 
cists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


SADWAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York, 


Be sure to get ** Radway’s.’”’ 


Poetry. 


OLD SONGS. 
songs in all Keys shall ever play 
Like David's harp in King Saul’s days, 
Over the world with restful tone, 
E’en though critics the tune disown. 
Art’s perfect music, lullaby strains, 
Through life alway, hold hearts in chains. 





songs are but myths, yet well we know 
The old song—phantoms of long ago— 
Of“ Annie Lisle” and ‘* Maggie May,” 
“Old Kentucky Home Far Away ”’; 

“ Kitty Clyde ’’’s by the clear brook yet, 
* Kathleen Mavourneen ”’—how forget? 


Inspiration, like love divine, 

Flames human love of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
Whereyer exiled trav’lers roam 

Sound the echoes of ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
“Old Oaken Bucket,’’ cooling wells, 
Sparkling with Eden’s bev’rage, tells. 


Wise themes forogtten, songs remain ; 
New hearts glow warm with old refrain, 
Old hearts wake like gnarled trees in spring, 
At resung songs they used to sing. 
* Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber “5 
Youth’s gay measures without number. 

E. H. MOSECOURT. 


=> 
<e 


THE SUNBEAM. 
A ladder from the land of light 
lrest upon the sod, 
Whence dewy angels of the night 
Climb back again to God. 
—John B. Tabb. 











- SS ee 
A RENUNCIATION. 

Like noon’s fieree sunlight doth the thought of 
thee 

Flood the dim courts and chambers of my heart; 

it penetrates the very inmost part 

Of the poor house where I hold tenancy. 

Alas! the dwelling once was fair to see, 

A goodly bower, adorn’d with love’s dear art, 

But now the desolate walls asunder start 

And rain sobs round the ruin piteously. 


it is no home for thee—this spoil’d, dark place 
Holds no fit shelter for a soul like thine; 
| have a hovse-mate, too, whose very face 
Would sadden all thy days with horrid fear: 
Pass on, my friend, and take thy thoughts from 
mine— 
For death and I keep house together here. 
-Ethel Alleyne Ireland, in the October Atlantic. 
PILOGUE TO ASOLANDO. 
At the midnight, in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, 
imprison’d,— 
Low he lies, who ouce so loved you, whom you 


loved so, 
Pity me? 








Oh, to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do? 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the un- 
manly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but mareh’d 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dream’d, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and a back as either 
should be, 
“ Strive and thrive! ” ery “ speed—fight on, fare 
ever. 
There as here! ”’ 
—Robert Browning. 
THE BROKEN COURTSHIP. 
Heart, why beatest thou so gladly? 
Are epistles, then, so rare? 
Are sweet perfumes? Nay, beware! 
Lest the stirring strings breathe sadly 
And the nascent song be broken, 
Wanting one sweet word unspoken, 
One too dear. 





Heart, why beatest thou so strongly? 
Are, then, whisp'ring lips so rare? 
Or rapt glances? Ah! beware! 
Lest desire interpret wrongly, 
And thy trustful pulse be broken— 
Peace then. Hide the faith, half spoken 
In mine ear. 


Hear why beatest thou so faintly? 
Is the bed of sickness rare? 
Or the pallid face? Beware! 
Crush thy bitterness unsaintly : 
Shall the melody be broken 
By a nameless and unspoken 
Pang of fear? 
tleart, why beatest thou so wildly? 
Is there not surcease of grief? 
Are not all things earthly brief? 
Quell thy tempests till more mildly 
Soul may question—Nay, thou’rt broken;} 
Death thy ship, like hers, hath spoken— 
Seek we, setting sail from here, 
That darker mere. 
~From English Lyrics of a Finnish Harp, by 
Herman Montague Donner. 
— -<>-— 
.The summer winds are passing, 
The cooler days are near; 
The pert bluejay is sassing 
And says that fall is near. 
And soon each hardy ’leven 
Will punt the ball and train, 
Andin six weeks or seven 
We'll have football again. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
—————_ +> o 
- This strange, eternal, cruel fact 
Will stick when all of us are still— 
There ’s always one fly left in the room, 
No matter how many you kill. 
oe 


---- Here lies Otto Musk, who had 
The peacefulest of ends. 
He was the scenter of a large 
Circle of loving friends. 














Miscellaneous. 


Her Father’s Wife. 

“ Isn’t ita lovely face?” she said. And thank- 

pop oe gee of affection, she lald 
8! to 
cahite Gidliene hee: pasteboard on the rustic 

They were sitting on the vicarage veranda, 
their eyes onthe still evening beyond. The old 
man—her father’s latest curate, just arrived, a 
pensive gray cleric, with the dust of life’s journey 
upon him, the ola man roused himself by an 
effort from the depths of his aeep wicker chair. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ yes,” his long gaze still heavy 
on the broadly shadowed meadows, that sank to 
the twinkle below. Then suddenly recollecting 
the requirements of courtesy, he clawed at the 
photograph with one shriveled claw. “A lovely 
face,” he repeated, holding the thing close to his 
short-sighted eyes. “‘ Any relation?” He dropped 
the card back on the table, only an inch or two, 
but she resented the swiftness of its descent. 
He did not notice; he was not particularly in- 
terested. The world had been rough to him, and 
the thoughts that he cared to think were few. 

“She was my mother,” said the vicar’s daugh- 
ter. The girl being young and happy, the old 
man’s pallid sadness pleased her. The various 
curates of her placid recollection hitherto seemed 
unaccountably alike. They had always said the 
same thing; they had always looked prepared to 
say it. They had always been youthful to the 
extreme of callow smoothness; there had never 
been anything about them that was not of their 
curateship. 

“She was my mother,” said Lilias, with impul- 
sive demand for sympathy. “I never speak of 
her to strangers. 1 can’t imagine what makes 
me show you the photograph—” 

“* You could not well help yourself; I was close 
to you before you were aware. I fear tnat 1 in- 
truded.” The old man’s manner had changed 
from listless to anxious—his usual change. 

“Oh, no; you see it happens to be mother’s 
birthday and 1 had brought out this photo to put 
into the new frame I gave father this morning. 
Do you goin for woodcarving? Don’t you think 
this is rather good? Please say so; I’ve taken a 
lot of trouble over it.” 

“Itis perfectly beautiful,’ he said; “I can’t 
imagine how human fingers can do anything so 
clever. Why, I can’t even carve a joint.” 

She laughed merrily. ‘Who cuts your meat 
for you then? ” 

“ [’m afraid you must think me very helpless. 
Wha s worse, I’m afraid I am helpless. I have 
been accustomed to being looked after all my 
life—till lately.” The tone of his voice precluded 
further inquiry. 

“‘Sothis was your mother,” he said, once more 
lifting the card and gazing at it intently. His 
manner had changed altogether; something of the 
sun behind every man’s face had crept through 
the film of his eyes. 

**1 will tell you all about her,” she said swiftly. 
“‘ There isn’t much ‘o tell. She died when I was 
four years ola. Father was quite broken-hearted. 
He was a cavalry officer, you know, in the Seventh 
Hussars. A couple of years later he threw it all 
up, as he says, and entered the church. He 
bought this out-of-the-way living in Ireland. We 
have always lived here together since, he and I.” 

** Quite alone?” 

“Quite alone, with a couple of Irish servants. 
You like the people here when you get to know 
them. You can’t think what a delicious place 
this is, the lovely country, the lovely children! 
Oh!” She stopped suddenly. ‘“ I forgot.” 

He gazed at her curiously. ‘* What is 1t?” 

“The curates have always found it so dull,” 
she said, dropping her eyelids demurely. “I 
ean’t think why. Whatever the faults of the 
people may be they always see to me entirely 
amusing.” 

“ You find life very cheerful,” he answered in 
weary tones. ‘“ You have had a good time, it ap- 
pears, hitherto ” 

“Of course, I have, with father. I’m as happy 
as the day is long. You can’t imagine how good 
father has always been tome. I’ve learned all 
I know from father. Riding, and history, and 
French. But,’”’ she swept her hand energetically 
across the table. ‘To the dull all things are 
dull,’ says father.”’ 

“Is not that rather hard on the curates?”’ 








| She laughed, but before she could hit on an 
| answer, *‘ I have never found life dull,” he said, 
| not that.” The words fell like a great black- 
| ness on the landscape. 

Lilias broke the grim silence, speaking softly, 
| “Father has had a lot of trouble, too you see 
| and people who don't know him weil think him 
| rather forbidding. I used to be afraid of father 
| asachild. But that was only when he was sitting 
| by himself, and thinking, and didn’t know I was 

anywhere near. I used to imagine then his face 

was like the king in my history book—you remem- 
| ber, the king who never smiled again. But you 
should hear father shout with laughter! What 
romps we had, father and I!” 

“You are right,” he burst out vehemently. 
“Nobody need be unhappy who lives with a 
creature he loves! ” She took up the frame and 
began filling it. 

“And I who pitied you! Pitied you from the 
bottom of my heart! ”’ he went on. 

“Me? Why?” 

“Because you had 
love.” 

Lilias laid down the frame in ber Jap and 
looked up thoughtfully. ‘ Yes,” she said slowly, 
“that is what people say, ‘Never known a 
| mother’s love.’ I often think of it and try to 
understand it. And I see that it is very dread- 
ful. But, you know, I don’t quite realize how 
| dreadful it is, or exactly why. I remember noth- 
| ing of mother, except sometimes vaguely—but that 

must bea fancy! Father says it is a fancy. [know 
| allabout her! ” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Father has told 
|me all about her. I know better, perhaps, 
| through teliing than if I had lived with her. She 
was an angel, an angel of pity and kindness to 
| the poor, and compassionate. Father has al- 

ways said how good she was to everybody. Asa 
child [ used to ask him often to tell of her. 
Somehow we speak less of her—hardly ever, now 
| T am grown up.” 
| “‘ Mine has been a very unimportant life,” said 
| the curate; his still eyes settled on the far gray 


ever known a mother’s 








| hills, ** but, when I look back on it, my mother 
| appears to have filled it. She died last year.” 

Lilias answered nothing. 

“ You thought my story would be more inter- 
esting ? No, it isn’t interesting at all.”’ 

“I think it is,” she said yently. “You must 
tell me much avout her some day.” 

“Not now. Not yet. Besides, there is nothing 
to tell. Just a quiet, hard-working existence— 
patient, poverty-stricken, righteous from end to 
end. Eighty-seven years of doing one’s duty and 
loving God.” 

“T am sorry for you,” said Lilias, gazing 
straight at him, “ but I cannot pity you with such 
a memory as that.” 

** Your father lives,’”’ he answered bitterly. 

* T have often thought,” she went on, not heed- 
ing, “that nothing brings us nearer God than the 
possession of such a memory, our blessed dead, 
whom we hold in common with Him.”’ Her voice 
trembled; she looke? away to the hills. ‘ You 
mustn’t mind me; you see I am often alone, and I 
think my foolish thoughts. Sometimes [I am 
almost glad that I don’t remember exactly—don’t 
remember form and dress, for instance, some par- 
ticular old-fashioned dress that would now have 
got to look absurd. It wouldn’t have mattered— 
still, fifteen years isa longtime. She is much 
nearer me now as a glorious spivitual memory, an 
angelin heaven, an angel close beside me”’—her 
voice dropped toa solemn murmur—“ an invisi- 
ble angel on earth.” 

They were both silent listening. 

**So you see I don’t envy you,” she began in a 
brighter tone, “and you mustn’t envy me. And 
yet what a privilege for you to have kept her 
until you—” 

“ Grew old,”’ he finished her sentence. ‘‘ You 
are all right,’’ he rose to go, ‘“‘but one misses of 
her all the more. Unlike you, I talk of her to 
every one, like the stupid old man I am, I see that 
it bores people and yet I go on.” 

“It will never bore me. You see that we have 
this point in common.” 

‘You are very good. Butwith me it isa‘no 
longer having; ’ with you it is a ‘not having had.’ 
There is a great difference. Don’t mind me. I’ve 
gotno mauners. Yesterday when I said goodby 
to the old rooms it seemed as if she died over 
again. There’sa wrench, you see. Good night.” 
He was gone, nor did she offer to detain him. 

*** A not having had! ’” she repeated to herself. 
“« That is quite untrue—quite untrue—absolutely 
and utterly the opposite extreme from the truth.” 


softly and began singing in an undertone a little 
song about a bee and arose. It was a pleasant 
song up to the end-bit, where the bee had for- 
gotten to come back. 

“* So walts my heart! So walts my heart! " 

“ Don’t sing that haunting thing,” interrupted 
a voice behind her, The vicar had come into the 
veranda, a tall, good-looking man in the prime of 
life, with blue eyes and a golden beard; the sort 
of man who can fell a bullock and is killed by & 
fly. . 

She laughed up into his face. ‘“ You say that 
to tease me! Father, you are the most fearful 
tease! ”’ 

“TI have not the faintest intention to tease 
you.” He sat down beside her. 

“‘ Well. but you know that is one of my favorite 
songs.” 

“‘Our favorite songs are always furthest away 
from our soul’s experience, Lillas.’’ 

“But your heart isn’t waiting for anybody, 
father?’ 

“ What do you think of the new curate?” 

** He is old and sad. I like him.” 

“ Lilias, yours has been a happy youth. You 
have been happy with me, haven’t you?” 

She kissed him. ‘“ What is worrying you, 
father? Tell me.” 

“* How could anything worry me in this dull life 
of ours? ”’ 

“You are sad,” she said,“ tonight. I under 

stand. But, father, it isn’t good of you.” 

** What do you mean, my child? ” 

** Father, do you grudge her Heaven? ” 

He got up without a word of answer and went 
back into the room and up the stairs. On the 
stairs he spoke out loud to himself. “I grudge 
her hell,” he said. 

In silence he pursued his way to the top of the 
house, to the little ‘gable room,” where he 
locked himself in. 

The “ gable room,” as they called it,.was the 
one unusual circumstance in the tranquil life of 
the vicarage. The master of the house kept the 
key of this out-of-the-way corner. On the rare 
occasions when a servant was admitted to clean 
it the room was found to contain nothing but a 
common chair, a table, and an enormous iron 
safe. This latter, of course, as all domestics and 
all the peasantry for miles around understood, 
was piled up and heavily loaded with masses of 
gold. 

** And diamonds,” said the girls. 

It was known that the vicar had always been 
wealthy, a rich man’s only son. Since he had 
come over to these Western wilds from his home 
in a Yorkshire city, he had lived simply, almost 
poorly, giving with generosity, but not with ex- 
travagance, to all around him, for all were neces- 
sitous. Therefore, although liked for his other 
qualities, manly and sympathetic, he bore the 
worst reproach of a parson, that of avarice. Men 
openly called him “ miser,” with unwilling re- 
spect for the hoard in the “ gable room.” His 
own daughter knew little about money and cared 
less. She believed in her father implicity, in this 
matter as in all others. The locked room under 
the roof was his little sanctum where he could 
hide from the importunate and compose his 
beautiful sermons. 

The vicar bolted the door and stood facing the 


safe. Onits green front was painted in huge 
white letters: “This chest, which contains noth- 


ing of any value, to be sunk at my death a couple 
of miles from land, in the sea.” He fittea together 
the secret letters of the lock.and t»rned the key. 
A strange medley of articles lay revealed. An 
old ball dress of scme flimsy, faded material 
neatly folded was the first thing to strike the eye. 
There were other objects of female apparel, a 
couple of boxes that might have hidden them, a 
big faded bouquet, bundles of letters, one or two 
cases, probably holding some pieces of jewelry 
and odds and ends such as might be swept to- 
gether from any woman’s chest of drawers. 

“ Were it not for the letters,’’ said the vicar, “I 
should have destroyed you all long ago. I can’t 
destroy those.” But he had said it so often, and 
yet doubted if he meant the words. 

He drew out one envelope that lay by itself, as 
if recently placed there. And, indeed, it bore the 
arrival postmark of that morning. He reread 
the letter slowly, his countenance darkening in 
the dusk. 

‘rhen he laid it down before him on the table 
and with shaking fingers began to write rapidly. 

“TI cannot; I simply cannot. What you ask is 
impossible or I should do it,as you Know from 
the past. Only too well! Cannot you under- 
stand? I have ruined myself. ruined my child 
You have taken our money; hermopey. So beit. 
Let it go. Better she should be poor and happy 
than retain her fortune and learn the truth. All 
that is left now is just enough to keep us here. I 
cannot oeggar her. Have some pity. Remem 
ber. And, besides, it would be useless. There is 
no more. I swear it—there is no more—there is 
no more.” He sealed up the letter, put it in his 
breast pocket, and went down to meet the post— 
his daily agony—during all these years—the post 

On the stairs he already met the housemaid 
coming up. He took what she was bringing and 
leaped back into his den with it. He tore it open. 

‘What nonsense! Look here, let us under- 
stand each other. Are you going to send me that 
thousand, or are you not? Because if not, so 
much the worse for you. I intend to have it. I 
simply must have it. Mean old thing! We all 
know what to believe about your poverty. As if 
you weren’t aware that your parishioners and 
their friends for miles around call you the miser! 
The very name I should have chosen for you— 
the Miser! So open your money bags or we shall 
see what we shall see!” 

A postscript was added. “ For heaven’s sake, 
leave that girl out of your letters. Once for all— 
for the hundredth time—I don't care a_ brass 
farthing about her heppiness. She is comfort- 
able enough, I do not doubt; and if she weren’t 
it would not matter to me.” 

When he came to this postscript the vicar gave 
alow gasp. His jaws stiffened and a couple of 
gray veins swelled out ofshape on his forehead. 
“ She has never said that before,” he whispered 
hoarsely, and, by heavens, she means it! ”’ 

In another moment he had turned eagerly, and 
with swift, uncertain clutches was tearing out 
the contents of the safe in confusion on the flocr. 
Pell-mell the whole lot came tumbling out. He 
stood breathless, looking from the empty iron 
cupboard to the chaos in front of it. Then he 
dragged the whole collection to a stone cavity in 
the wall and flung lighted matches upon it. The 
ball dress flared up at once, enveloping the other 
things in curling flimsiness and yellow flames. 
There was no outlet to the cavity. Clouds of 
smoke cawe rolling forward into the room. 

The vicar stepped aside, coughing. He kicked 
a bundle or two of letters into the burning mass. 

‘* Fool that I was!” he repeated half a dozen 
times. “ Fool that I was!” There was anger in 
his voice and immensity of sadness, but no ex- 
aggeration of self-reproach, for he knew that it 
is man’s fate to be a fool. The bad man is a fool 
—is not all evil foolishness? And the good man 
is a fool because, sooner or later, a woman makes 
him such. 

To love women wisely is the bad man’s gift. 
The good man can only love them well. 

The charred mass crackled against the gray 
stone wall. In the room the atmosphere was 
stifling. The vicar went to open the window. 

Then he sat down to write a second reply 
faster still than the first, without pausing to 
think. He used the Greek aiphabet in writing; 
some sort of protection he had insisted on against 
the prying of servants and the possible indiscre- 
tions of the widow who kept the village post- 
office. 

“IT cannot. I have not got the money, you have 
not left it me. Do your worst, you know the 
penalty. On the day when you divulge vur 
secret my solicitors stop your monthly allowance 
of £100. I cannot give you more. It is twice as 
much as I spend upon ”’—he hesitated one 
moment, his pen poised in air—‘ my daughter 
and myself,—Herbert Thring.”—Maarten Maar- 
tens, in the Sphere. 


Gems of Thought. 


.-.-Christ is in all His redeemed, as the soul of 
their soul, the life of their life. He is the pitying 
heart and the helping hand of God with every 
needy, praying ’spirit in the world. He is the 
sweet light of the knowledge of God that breaks 
in upon every penitent heart. He is not only 
with those who believe in Him and love Him, but 
also with those who neither believe in Him nor 
love Him, that He may be to them also Jesus 
their Saviour. The Christ of God is in thy heart, 





that He may save thee. Wherever man is, there 
also is Christ, endeavoring to free him from the 
law of sin and death, by becoming Himself the 
law of the spirit of his life.—John Pulsford. 
----Honest sighing is faith breathing and 
whispering in the ear; the life is not out of faith, 
where there is sighing, looking up with the eyes, 
and breathing toward God.—Samuel Rutherford. 
---- If I were annihilated this moment, I should 
bless God for having been allowed to live. Far 
more, if I were to have to toil and suffer in this 
sorrowful but glorious earth-life through unnum- 
bered ages, and the sorrow and suffering con- 
tinued to bring the living life with it that it has 
brought, I would gladly accept sorrow and suffer- 
ing here on earth. How much more, then, when 
l expect, and am sure, that a very few years 
more will place me with these precious life- 
powers in a world fitted for highest life, with life 
intensified, and all the pure great life of ages 
gathered there, besides those whom I have 
dearly loved.—Edward Thring. 

---- They have had their victories, and when the 
stress is hardest it is wise to look back on these 
for encouragement, as songs of joy and triumph 
bring strength and support along a way beset 
with pain and sorrow and disappointments, which, 
when seen in their true proportions, are only as 
fairt specks showing in a universe of infinite 
light.—Laurence Oliphant 

----Every trouble is an opportunity {to win the 
grace of strength. Whatever else trouble isin 
the world for, it is here for this good purpose: to 
develop strength. Fora trouble isa moral and 
spiritual task. It is something which is hard to 
do. And it is in the spiritual world as in the 
physical, strength is increased by encounter with 
the difficult. A world without any trouble in it 
would be, to people of our kind, a place of spirit- 
ual enervation and moral laziness. Fortunately, 
every day is crowded with care. Every day to 
every one of us brings its questions, its worries 
and its tasks, brings its sufficiency of trouble. 
Thus we get our daily spiritual exercise. Every 
day we are blessed with new opportunities for 
the development of strength of soul.—George 
Hodges. 

.---If God had not said, Blessed are those that 
hunger, I know not what could keep weak 
Christians from sinking in despair; many times 
all I can do is to find and complain that I want 
Him, and wish to recover Him; now this is my 
stay, that He in mercy esteems us not only by 
having, but by desiring also; and, after a sort, 
accounts us to have that which we want and de- 
sire to have.—Joseph Hall. 

.---Divine love is perfect peace and joy, itisa 
freedom from all disquiet, it is all content and 
happiness; and makes everything to rejoice in 
itself. Love is the Christ of God; wherever it 
comes, it comes as the blessing and happiness 
of every natural life,a redeemer from all evil, a 
fulfiller of all righteousness, and a peace of 
God which passeth all understanding. Through 
all the universe of things, nothing is un- 
easy, unsatisfied, or restless, but because 
it is not governed by love, or because its na- 
ture has not reached or attained the full birth 
of the spirit of love. For when that is done, 
every hunger is satisfied, and all’ complaining. 
murmuring, sccusing, resenting, revenging and 
striving, are as totally suppressed and overcome, 
as the coldness, thickness and horror of dark- 
ness are suppressed and overcome by the break- 











THE LIGHTHOUSE AND THE 
WHISTLING-BUOY. 

The sea-sands drift about my feet and whitens on 
the dunes, 

While, still complaining to the sky, the rocking 
water croons; 

The salt, salt spray blows in by day, by night the 
breakers roar ; 

The white sea-horses toss their manes, all tramp- 
ling on the shore. 


All hours I hear the whistling-buoy across the 
long tides cry, 

And watch the smoke of steamships trail along 
the down-bent sky, 

And see the fog-bank mountains build, or doze 
and dream all day, 

Or count the sails of fisher-boats, or watch the 
pornoise play. 


But night at last steals down the sky, and be it 
late or soon, 

And be the ocean inky black, or whitening to the 
moon, 

Or ruffling to a quiet wind, or, storm-lashed, 
breaking high, 

All night on all its changing moods I keep a 
watchful eye. 


And coastwise throw a steady beam, by which 
the good ships steer; 

And meanwhile sounds the whistling-buoy to bid 
them come not near. 

We have the trade of states to guard, and lives 
of sailor-men, 

And sleep not till the screaming gulls call up the 
day again. 


And when the little fisher-boats come beating up 
the bay, 

We call them in by pier and port, or bid them 
steer away. 

Soup and down our coasts they ply, and fear its 
reefs no more 

While whistling-buoy and lighthouse keep their 
watch along the shore. 

—Mary Austin, in St. Nicholas. 
>>> — 
Doing a Kindness. 

** You will only be doing a kindness, children,” 
said Aunt Hannah, “if you will go tothe village 
for me and leave cook’s list of things at the 
grocer’s, and teli the dressmaker to send my 
dress tomorrow, and just leave this basket at the 
Haynes’ as you go by and tell them I’m much 
obliged. Oh, and don’t forget to get those quin- 
ine pills at the drug store. Remember, there are 











ips All right, I will,” said Bess jumping down. 

I suppose we couldn’t play a tune on your hand- 
organ first, could we?” she asked doubtfully. 

“* Wait till I get my foot tied up,” said the boy, 
cautiously; “and then I’Il show you how It goes.’, 

So Bess skipped off, quite excited by the “‘ad- 
venture,” as she called it. Bessdearly loved 
adventures. While she was gone the little fellow 
told Bobby his story. His name was Pietro.— 
“You can call it Peter, if you want to,” he said 
with another quiet smile,—and he had come up 
from the city with his father a few days before, 
intending to travel through some of the country 
towns where hurdy-gurdies were more of a nov- 
elty than in the city, and incidentally have a little 
change from the dusty city streets. “It’s my 
vacation now; and my father, he wanted to see 
the hills,” he added, with a touch of pathos which 
was not lost on Bobby. The father had been ill 
for several days in the adjoining town, and the 
boyjwas trying to earn money enough to buy rail- 
road tickets to take them back to the city. 

“‘@uess not much money this trip,” he said 
ruefully, looking at his foot. 

“When Bess came back with a good luncheon 
for the three, she brought also something that 
she hid under her apron and made Bobby guess 
what it was. When he found it was nothing good 
to eat, and said rather impatiently that he didn’t 
care what it was, anyhow, she brought out a 
shining tambourine. 

“It’s the one I had for our theatricals last 
spring,” she explained to Pietro. ‘‘I always 
wanted to see how it would go witha hand-organ. 
Do up his foot first, Bobby. It makes me feel 
queer.” And she drew out atightly rolled band- 
age, such as Aunt Hannah kept always ready in 
her emergency closet. The boy, scorning help, 
gratefully bound and tied up his injured foot. 
§}When Bobby haa told Bess Pietro’s story, and 
the three were comfortably eating sandwiches 
together, Bobby was struck with an idea. 

“Bess,” he said, with sudden emphasis, and 
fairly stammering in his eagerness, “ I know how 
you can get your wish.”’ 

“What wish?” and Bess stared. 

“Why, to have some fun doing a kindness, 
don’t ycu know? Let’s go and earn Peter’s 
money for him. 1'll play the hand-organ, and 
you can jump round with the tambourine and 
collect the pennies, don’t you see? ”’ 

*“*1’d love to,” declared Bess, with approving 
delight; but Pietro looked solemn, and began to 
remonstrate. 

“ Oh, please let us,’”’ begged Bess, losing all her 
appetite in the excitement. ‘See, we’ll hire 
your organ for an hour. I’ve got ten cents, and 
Bobby must have five, haven’t you, Bobby; and 
you can have every cent we make.” 

“You don’t think we’d steal the thing, any- 
way, do you?” asked Bobby, indignantly, and 
that settled it. It was not hard to persuade 
Pietro, anxious as he was about his father and 
painful as his foot proved to be when he tried to 
walk on it. Then another bright idea struck 
Bess. 

“ Bobby, I’m going back to the house again 
and put on my Spanish Gypsy dress that I wore 
inthe play. It goes with the tambourine, ana 
we’ll make more money, ) ou see.” 

* Good for you, Bess,” exclaimed Bobby, heart- 
ily. ‘‘ We’ll capture the ducats.”’ 

Half an hour brought Bess back, and Bobby 
howled with satisfaction, while even Pietro 
smiled in admiraton of the gay skirt, the white 
puffed sleeves, and the black velvet bodice with 
its chains of coins. 

Half an hour later the guests at Madam Hol- 
lingsworth’s breakfast were still sitting at the 
little tables under the great elmson the upper 
terrace, when some one, glancing down the wind- 
ing avenue, saw the children coming. Bobby 
pushed the hurdy-gurdy, his face red with exer- 
tion, while a brilliant little figure in scarlet and 
black, skipped beside him, now and then thump- 
ing her tambourine rapturously. Then every- 
body looked. 

“Oh, the dears,’ exclaimed Aunc Hannah. 
“Tittle Italians, probably! I wish Bess and 
Bobby could see them.” And her near-sighted 
eyes blinked in the sunshine, looking at them. 
The breakfast was really at an end, and Madam 
Hollingsworth was grateful for the diversion. 

Bess felt suddenly shy; but Bobby struck upa 
gay tune on the hurdy-gurdy, and so she fluttered 
the tambourine in time and took little dancing 
steps, keeping up her courage by saying to her- 
self: ‘This is doing a kindness. Oh, yes, this is 
doing akindness. Aunt Hannah can’t scold.” 

‘“*Now’s your time, Bess. Give them the 
cachuca, quick. If this old organ would only 

play it! Never mind, I’ll whistle.” 

Bess gasped, but struck bravely into her steps, 
rattling her tambourine in place of the castanets 
The smooth stone pavement of the lower terrace 
made dancing easy, though the space was cir- 
cumscribed. and her rubber-soled tennis shoes 
twinkled as gayly as ever her high-heeled, rosetted 
dancing slippers had done. Before the dance 
was half over Bobby ceased whistling, and struck 
up “ Down the Street ” on the hurdy-gurdy, bring- 
ing Bess to a sudden stop. 

* That’s enough,” he whispered, grinding away 
for dear life. ‘“‘Go get your money before you 
give them the rest of it. Hold up your tam- 
bourine.” 

Bess had gone too far to retreat. Madam 
Hollingsworth met her at the head of the steps, 
recognizing her of course, at once. She had a 
five-dollar bill in her hand; but, before Bess 
would take it, she explained as hurriedly as 
possible. 
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Woman’s Boex-Piaited Blouse or Shirt 
Waist. 4951. 

To be Made with Box-Plaited or Plain Back, with 
Stock or Eton Collar, and with or without the 
Fitted Lining. 

Box plaits make a prominent feature of the season, 
and are seen on many of the latest waists. This Styl- 
ish blouse shows them arranged in a novel manner, 
and can be made with either plain or plaited back. 
As shown, it is of sage green taffeta stitched with 
corticelli silk, and is worn with the comfortable and 
fashionable Eton collar, but the plain stock can be 
substituted for this Jast whenever preferred. Taffeta, 
peau de soie, waist cloths flannel, and all waist and 
simple gown materials are appropriate. 

The foundation for the blouse is a‘ smoothly fitted 
lining that closes at the centre, but separately from 
the outside. The waist itself consists of fronts and 
back only. The back may be either plaited or plain, 
but the fronts are arranged in a central plait with 
two stitched to yoke depth at each side. The sleeves 
are in bishop style with straight cuffs. At the neck is 
a roll-over Eton collar, but the plain stock also is in- 
cluded in the pattern. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 4g yards 27 inches wide, 
43 yards 32 inches wide or 2§ yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4251, is cut in sizes for & 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. 








4246 Norfolk Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4250. 
To be Made with or without the Fitted Lining. 

Shirt waists that close invisibly in what is known as 
princess style are among the latest novelties shown 
and are as attractive as they are new. This stylish 
example is arranged to give the stole effect, that is 
so fashionable, and includes the bishop stock. As 
shown, itis of waist cloth in Delft blue, with cut- 
steel buttons, but the design suits all the season’s 
materials equally well. 

The fitted lining, which may be omitte }, consists of 
fronts and backs only, and is closed at the centre- 
front. The waist is arranged in box plaits, that meet 
at the shoulders, and are stitched with corticelli silk 
to form points, as well as in central plaits that meet 
and conceal the closing. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, with the season’s full puffs and cuffs that are 
shaped to match the stock. At the neck is the stock 
cut in bishop style, and at the waist a belt is worn, to 
which the postillion is attached. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 49 yards 21 inches wide, 4g yards 27 inches wide 
43 yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide. i 

The pattern, 4250, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


4260 Blouse Shirt 
Waist, 82 to 40 b ust. 


Woman’s Norfolk Coat. 4246. 

The popularity of the Norfolk coat has become an 
established fact, both with skirts made to match and 
as general wraps. This excellent model is without a 
yoke, and so gives the unbroken lines from the 
shoulders that mean a tall, slender etfect, while the 
closing at the centre renders it especially desirable 
for women of stouter build. As shown, it is of wood- 
brown cheviot stitched with corticelli silk, and makes 
part of acostume, but all suitings and jacket materials 
are appropriate. 

The coat is made with loose-fitting fronts and backs 
and under-arm gores, and is finished at the neck with 
a regulation collar and lapels. The plaits are applied 
and are stitched at their edges. The sleeves are in 
coat style with roll-over cuffs, and the coat is closed by 
means of buttons and buttonholes worked ina fly. 
The belt is slightly curved, is slipped under the plaits 
a is closed by means of a single button and button- 

ole. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 23yards 44 inches wide or 2} yards 52 inches 
wide. 

The pattern. 4246, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4248 Girl's Slot Seam 4249 W4lking Skirt 
Costume, 6t 14 yrs. 22 to 30 Waist. 


Woman’s Walking Skirt with Box-Plaite 


, 





‘‘T am grateful for your entertainment of my 
guests,” said Madame Hollingsworth, graciously, 
and Bess took the money as naturally as it was 
given. Poor Aunt Hannah was so shocked that, 
as she said afterwards, it was lucky she had 
enjoyed the breakfast first. She relented, how- 
ever, as the ladies praised the dancing, and 
listened with interest to the story of the poor 
little fellow whose organ they had hired for the | 
hour. 

When Bess and Bobby went back to Pietro 
they carried witb them a sum of money sufficient 
to buy the railroad tickets two or three times 





four things; and, when you come home, you can 
have luncheon by yourselves and order just what 
you like for dessert. [ am going to Mrs. Hollings- 
worth’s breakfast, you know.” 

Bess and Bobby trudged down the path to the 
gate, Bess swinging the basket, while Bobby 
whistled and wondered why people call a twelve 
o’clock meal a breakfast if they have company 
and a luncheon if they don’t. 

* Queer, how things turn out, isn’t it?’ mur- 
mured Bess, meditatively. ‘‘We meant to climb 
Bluenose teday, and here we are doing errands 
as usual. I can’t help wishing that ‘doing a 
kindness’ were a little more amusing.” 

‘* Ves,” grumbled Bobby, though his good- 
natured smile contradicted the tone. “ or if there 
were only some variety to it.” 

They were anything but a disconsolate couple, 
however, as they swung into a steady trot after 
leaving the basket and the message. Nor were 
they long in the village. “‘ Cheer up,” said Bobby, 
as they started homeward. ‘ We’ve got time 
enough to go round bythe brook and build up 
our harbor.” 

So they turned into a lane that led under shady 
trees. At the further end, not,far from the slop- 
ing, stone-bestrewn edges of the brook, stood 
what Bess declared afterward was the last thing 
she expected to see, a small hurdy-gurdy, some- 
how oddly out of place. 

“Hi, don’t touch my things!” came a voice 
from under the willows, and, turning again, Bess 
and Bobby saw a small, dark-eyed, thin-faced boy 
sitting on a big stone by the brook, with one foot 
in the water. He smiled pleasantly, in sp'te of 
his imperative tone, as he caught their wondering 
look. 

“What’s the matter with your foot?” asked 
Bobby, not sorry to see a boy of his own age, and 
Bess seated herself on the tumbling stone wall 
where she could hear the answer. 

“Cut it,” the boy replied briefly; but you would 
have known he was not sorry to have somebody 
speak to him, as he tuok the foot from the water, 
showing an ugly wound that made Bobby whistle 
and Bess shudder. 

Their evident sympathy led the boy to further 
explanation. ‘I went over the stone wall to get 
some apples, for I was hungry, and, when I came 
back, one of the rocks fell on my foot. It’s get- 
ting better now, and 1 could tie it up pretty soon 
if I only had some rags.” 

“We'll get you some rags,” volunteered Bobby; 
and Bess added: “And something to eat, too. 

Bobby, let’s have our luncheon out here, and call 
it a party.” The boy smiled and showed his 
white teeth, but said nothing. 

“You go get the things, Bess, there’s a dear,’’ 
said Bobby, coaxinaly. 











She kissed the photograph between her fingers 


waiting and aiming to get the consent of thy will, 


over. More than that, Madam Hollingsworth 
| asked James to harness a horse into the farm 
| wagon, big enough to carry two hurdy-gurdies, if 
| necessary; and Bess and Bobby not only had a 
| ride back to the brook, but little Pietro was 
| spared the leng walk to town. 

‘* For once in our lives, at least,” said Bess im- 
| pressively, as the two walked quietly home to- 
| gether after seeing Pietro started in the wagon, 

happy over his good fortune,— for once, it was 
| more than interesting, it was positively exciting 
to do a kindness.” 

‘“* Yes,” agreed Bobby, sagely; “‘ but we wouldn’t 

have had the chance if we hadn’t done the other 
| kind of kindness first.” 
Pietro always said that day was the beginning 
of good fortune for him and his father-—Chris- 
tian Register. 





Home Dressmaking. 


| Hints by any Manton. 





‘ 


Flare. 4249. . 


Skirts that fit with absolute snugness about the hips 
nd flare suddenly and freely below the knees make 
the accepted models of the season, and are shown in 
many forms. The stylish example illustrated is new 
and includes the fashionable box plaits. In the case 
of the original it is madeof Venetian cloth, in cuirasse 


| gray stitched with corticelli silk, and trimmed with 


applied medallions of black velvet, but all suit and 
skirt materials are suitable. 
The skirt is cut in nine gores, that are shaped to be 


| absolutely snug at their upper portions, and include 


extensions which form the box plaits. The plaits are 
laid flat and are held in place by stitching at the upper 
edges. The fullness at the back is laid in flat inverted 
plaits. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5} yards 44 inches wide or 4 yards 52 inches wide. 
When material has figure or nap, 3g yards 44 or 52 
inches wide when material has neither figure nor nap. 

The pattern, 4249, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 24 and 
30-inch waist measure. 


Girls “ Slot Seam’? Costume. 4248. 

Slot seams have taken an accepted place and appear 
upon many of the newest costumes for little girls as 
wellas upon the waists and skirts designed for older 
folk. This pretty little frock shows them to advan- 
tage, and is suited to all soft, pliable materials, but in 
the original is of drap d’ete in hyacinth blue stitched 
with black corticelli silk. 

The costume consists of the waist, made over a 
fitted foundation, and the skirt. The waist and lining 
are bothclosed at the back, and are fitted by means of 
shoulder and under-arm seams. The backs of the 
waist are without fullness, but the front is gathered 
and blouses becomingly over the belt. The slot 
seams, formed by inverted plaits stitched flat at each 
edge, extend the full height of the backs, but to yoke 
depth only at the front,so forming soft folds below. 
The sleeves are novel,and are plaited in slot-seam 
effect above the elbows, form soft puffs at that point, 
and are again plaited to form cuffs. The skirt is cut 
in five gores, and is laid in slot seams that are stitched 
to approximately one-third their length, then allowed 
to fall free. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 4g yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 44 
inches wide or 3 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4248, is cut in sizesfor girls of 6, x, 
10, 12 and 14 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 








4247 Seven Gored Skirt 
22 to 3N Waist. 
Woman's Seven-Gored Skirt. 4247. 
Lengthened from Front Gore by Tucked Flare 
Flounce. 

Skirts that provide ample and graceful flare about 
the feet, while they fit with perfect snugness about 
the hips make the only models accepted by fashion, 
and are shown in many variations. This exceedingly 
novel one possesses many advantages and suits many 
materials. The full length front gore gives the long 
line needed for an effect of height. The tucked 
flounce means flare and freedom, while the entirely 
new arrangement of trimming is effective in the ex- 
treme. As shown, the material 1s black taffeta with 
bands of cloth stitched with corticelli silk, and me- 
dallions of heavy guipure lace, but countless combi- 
nations can be made. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores, the front one being 
full length. At sides and back it is cut off to forma 
succession of squares to which the flounce is fitted. 
The bands are arranged to make a {most effective 
trimming, and form the spaces in which the lace me- 
dallions are placed. The fullness at the back is ar- 


4261 Box Plaited 
Blouse, 32 to 42 bust 





SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
| any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
, cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
| shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
| name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
| promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 


——lIn baying time, a few years ago, William 
Sale, a farmer of Arcade, N. Y., lost a pocketbook 
containing $750. A few days ago he sold a load 
of hay to Ira Parker of the same town, and the 
naa found the money in the iniddle of the 
oad. 

——Since the establishment of the gaming 
tables land on the Riviera, fifty miles from Monaca, 
which was formerly only worth $25 an acre, has 
been sold for $10,000 an acre. 

— In a Berlin insane asylum is a patient, it is 
aid, whose hair changes color with her tempera- 
‘ture. When she is cool and quiet her hair is a 
light yellow, but when she is restless and excited 

it becomes auburn. 
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The Horse. 


Olling and Mending Harness. 


“If that harness hadn’t given way I could 
have held the team and the buggy wouldn’t 
have been smashed,” said a farmer not long 
ago. Certainly, but that important “if.” 
The harness did give way; he knew it was 
ripped a little, meant to have it tixed, but 
some way let it slip and then in driving 
some one came up behind, and the noise 
frightened the young horse, and before he 
knew what was happening almost the 
harness gave way and things went to smash 

Was ever the old adage truer—“ A stitch 
in time saves nine ’’—than in the case of 
harnesses? It does seem inconvenient, 
oftentimes, to mend a rip just when it 
needs it, but with a clamp on hand and 
waxed ends, it takes but a few minutes ata 
time to keep harness fixed in good shape. 
When it begins to rip, clear apart in that 
place, pick out the threads, put the pieces 
between the clamp, and then, with needle 
and waxed ends, or with the ends, sew 
right in the place it was previously sewed. 
Probably such amending will not need to 
be done more than once or twice a year, but 
with rivets on hand for other needs and the 
waxed ends and clamp, the harness can be 
kept in fair repair with very little expendi- 
ture of time or money. 

But there are two other things required 
to keep a harness in its best condition, and, 
knowing the expense of such things, it 
would seem to appeal to any economical 
mind that it should be taken careof. In 
many farming places the harnesses are 
thrown on pegs back of the horses, right in 
the stables. This certainly commends itself 
in behalf of convenience, but if there could 
be simply a cupboard with doors to shut the 
harness in, the leather would be preserved 
from the ammonia, the action of which on 
leather tends to rot it. We all know that 
the ammoniacal effluvia is very strong in 
stables. If not feasible to inclose the work 
harnesses, if possible put the buggy harness 
away somewhere; also the buggy—do not 
let it stand under a stable roof. 

Besides these things it is well, it is econ- 
omy, to take a harness apart twice a year 
and wash and oil it. Todothis have a tub 
of warm water and unbuckle each piece; 
wash it clean,and scrape away any gummy | 
substance that may have collected thereon. 
When thoroughly washed put somewhere to 
partly dry. It should not be dried rapidly, 
as it is injurious to the leather. When 
nearly dry (after it has been well examined 
for places that need repairing, and after 
fixing them) apply oil, and then throw on a 
gunnysack or any available blanket or cloth ; 
cover with a second one and let stand to dry 
slowly. A week is not too long if it can be 
spared. No strong. soap should be used 
on a harness, the old standby—Castile— 
being as good as any. Neatsfoot oil 
enters into most of the harness oils, 
but it makes the leather too soft if used 
alone, and then, too, mice enjoy it. Hence, 
if you have plenty of these, it is well to use 
some oil in a measure. Fish oil is good, 
and it is inexpensive. In oiling see that oil 
penetrates well around rivets, and see also 
that any pin works easily. Iron rivets rot 
a harness and copper ones are better on 
that account. We always keep rivets of 
different sizes on hand for emergencies, 
and I suppose nearly every one else does 
the same. To oil a harness after the thing 
is washed and mended, some put two or 
three gallons of oil in an old kettle and dip 
the straps therein, drawing them over the 
top of the kettleto scrape away the extra 
oil so it will not drip. Of course, the quan- 
tity of oil will depend upon the number of 
harnesses to oil. After the harness is dried, 
if rubbed over with a cloth before buck- 
ling together, it will give ita shine that is 
almost like new. 

I give herewith some formulas for mixing 
harness oil. I will say, however, that there 
is a very cheap machine oil on the market. 
It is black and in some places costs about 
fifteen cents a gallon. This does very well 
for oiling harnesses. For those who like a 
good mixture and do not mind the bother, 
the following makes a fine lubricator for 
the harness: 

Harness Oil—Three quarts neatsfoot oil, 

one pint castor oil, two pounds mutton 
tallow, ten ounces ivory black, two ounces 
Prussian blue, eight ounces beeswax, four 
ounces rosin, two ounces Burgundy pitch. 
Mix, boil and strain. This isa good oil and 
preserves the harness. A similar formula 
is this: 
, One gallon neatsfoot oil, one pound bees- 
wax, one pound mutton tallow, lampblack 
to make good black. Still another rule is 
this: Three parts neatsfoot oil, one part 
fish oil, lampblack to make sufficient black. 
Another rule is this: Equal parts neatsfoot 
oil and crude castor oil, with lampblack. 
Some use lard and lampblack. Others 
use coal oil and neatsfoot oil, with 
lampblack. The coal oil is used first to 
clean and soften, then the neatsfoot oil is 
applied as a finishing oil. Some use liquid 
blacking after the harness is washed, and 
apply neatsfoot oil afterward as a lubricator. 
Probably this is not as much in favor as the 
other methods. If the harness is dried rap- 
idly the lampblack will remain to a degree 
on the surface, and it should penetrate deep 
jnto the leather. Nickel trimmings may be 
cleaned with whiting and ammonia. The 
cleaning is done witha cloth or small, soft 
brush—an old toothbrush will do; dip in am- 
monia and then whiting and rub well; pol- 
ish with aclean woolen cloth and rub all the 
ammonia and whiting off. If these parts 
are allowed to corrode and rust they can 
never be restored to their original lustre. 
Good care pays not only with harness, but 
with the buggy as well; but “ that is another 
story,’ as Rudyard Kipling says.—The 
Farmer. 
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Plants Protect Themselves. 


A single leaf of an apple tree has one hun- 
dred thousand pores, and through every one 
of these water is constantly passing off into 
the surrounding atmosphere. Air has an 
enormous appetite for water, and the drier 
it is the more it takes up. 

Considering the way in which the atmos- 
phere is constantly forcing the apple tree 
and every other plant to give up its moist- 
ure, the marvel is that after a very few 
days of hot sunshine every plant does not 
wither and dry up. Yet even those grow- 
ing in light soil and exposed situations man- 
age to withstand weeks of drought without 
losing their greenness. More marvelous still, 
acacias and cacti will grow and remain green 
out on the wastes of the fiery desert in Africa 
and Arizona. 

Plants, like all other living things, have 
learned to adapt themselves to their situa- 
tions, and to take precautions accordingly. 
Water to plants is more valuable than gold 
is to human beings, and where the supply 
is scanty they have learned to hoard it as 
carefully as a miser does his treasure. 
Plants cannot refuse to give up water alto- 
gether, for otherwise they could not grow. 
All their food is taken up by their roots, 
dissolved in water. This sap rises through 
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PONCE DE LEON, PRELACY AND FOAL. 





NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 
The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa. 
tional novelties. Here may be seen the finest 


collection of machinery and the products o 
the great i haemo manes of prmod st ever be, 


fore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


inoludes Everything. 
Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
re; to special railway rates from your city 
to ton for this event. 




















TO MAKE A PRIZE WINNER OF YOUR HORSE, 





GLOSSERINE IS THE BEST ARTI- 
CLE FOR HIS TOILET. 


A simple scientific preparation, perfectly harm 
less, yet one of the most delightful stab'e ne 
cessities for caring for a horse to keep him 
WELL, STRONG and ACTIVE. GLoss- 
ERINE Will not blemish or remove the hair. Its 


effects are absorbent, alterative, penetrative and 
antiseptic, and it is the only preparation capable 
of cleansing the skin, the same time strengihen- 
ing the muscles and easing contracted cords, 
which are frequent after driving. The success 
with which this fluid is used in cases of eruptions 
endorses it as one of the most valuable remedies 
| for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. Bath- 
ing and shampooing after dri.ing cleanses the 
animal and prevents it from contracting any dis- 
ease, so liable to follow while eruptions and 
germs are permitted to remain on the skin. 
It will be found valuable after driving. Price $2. 
C. N. CRITTENTON COMPANY, 
115 Fu.ion St.. New York. 





QUINA- 
LOROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 
Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughlyin all cases of Stomach troubles, 
Anemia | Poorness of the Blood. 











water which contained it escape through 
their lungs—that is, their leaves. 

But their methods of holding on to suffi- 
cient water to keep them green and flourish- 
ing are many and ingenious. Go out and 
pick a leaf from any plant or shrub—a haw- 
thorn leaf, for instance. You will notice 
that its upper side is much smoother than 


the under. 
The upper side looks dull in comparison. 


This is because the upper side is exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun. The glaze pre- 
vents the hot rays sucking all the water out 
of the surface of theleaf. Some plants, in- 
deed, refuse entirely to part with water 
thruugh the upper side of the leaf. Lau- 
rustinus and lilac leaves have no pores atall 
on the shiny upper surface of the leaves. 

Pine trees inhabit dry, sandy soils. These 
refuse to grow wide leaves, but confine 
themselves to producing thick, fleshy nee- 
dles, which have very few openings through 
which water can escape. Cabbages need 
an enormous quantity of wate, but unless 
the supply was absolutely unlimited their 
big leaves would give up so much to the air 
that, without some means of checking this 
over liberality, they would wilt and die. 

Cut a fresh cabbage leaf and examine it. 
It has a sort of dusty, mealy look. Put the 
leaf under a‘microscope and you will see that 
this bloom is composed of tiny needles of 
wax. The cabbage has produced the wax 
to protect itself from the water-stealing rays 
of the sun. 

Australia is the driest of all the conti- 
nents; yet it has plenty of trees. They 
never grow any more leaves than they abso- 
lutely need, and they take the additional 
precaution of turning these leaves edge- 
wise so that those water thieves, the sun 
rays, cannot fall direct upon their broad 
surfaces. Australian acacias goa step fur- 
ther still. When they are fully grown they 
shed their leaves altogether; they keep the 
leaf stalk and produce two tiny wings, 
which present their edges to the sun. 

In spite of these various precautions the 
amount of water which growing plants part 
with to the air is almost beyond belief. A 
square foot of long pasture grass gives off 
nearly four and two-fifth pints of’ water 
every twenty-four hours in dry weather. 
That is to say, there rises into the air 106 
tons of water from each acre of meadow 
within the summer day and night. 

One single cabbage has been measured to 
give off two and one-half pints of water 
within a similar period. As for the amount 
big trees give off itisenormous. A sixty- 
foot elm will have about seven million 
leaves. if spread out these would cover 
two hundred thousand square feet, or five 
acres. From these leaves there pass out 
into the air within a summer day over seven 
tons of water in the form of vapor.—Balti- 
more Sun. 


<> 


The Shortened College Course. 
Into the forum where the educators have 
long been ‘discussing the advisability of 
making the course which leads to the B. A. 
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Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 

Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Iinaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Ho: 
.and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALI CAUTERY 

OR FIRING, Impossible to produce scar or 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 

Price ©1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars 









their veins and feeds them. Tbey make use 
of the mineral matter, and then let the 


| degree three years instead of four in length, 
president Butler of Columbia University 
has lately thrown a bomb in the form of a 
proposition that the college course be cut in 
two, and the degree of Bachelor of Arts be 
conferred after a residence of only two 
years. Not unnaturally this suggestion has 
caused great excitement. 

President Butler is, however, by no means 
the first to try to shorten very considerably 
the time required in educational training. 
President Harper has already proposed to 
condense the college and secondary school 
work into six years ; the University of Wis- 
consin shortens the time by offering summer 
courses; Tufts College has for several years 
| given the degree in three years under cer- 
| tain restrictions, and Harvard has for some 
time permitted students to take enough 
courses each year to gain the required num- 
ber of points in three years. Just because 
this is true, it would seem that nu further 
action is necessary. Any man who is will- 
ing to work hard can now get his degree at 
a reputable college in three years. And 
surely this is a short enough time to qualify 
for adistinction which amounts to anything. 

It has been obyious for many years, every 
one concedes, that our boys, late in entering 
college, are necessarily rather late in leaving, 
altogether too late in attacking their profes- 
sional training, and deplorably along in 
years before they get at their work in the 
world. Longfellow, we learn, graduated 
from college when he was eighteen, Frank- 
lin Pierce and Cyrus A. Bartol when they 
were nineteen, Uhief Justice Fuller and 
Gen. O. O. Howard at twenty, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Newman Smythe at twenty- 
one,—all of these names which stand for 
much of scholarship as well as achievement. 
Yet since the days when these men were 
college students a dozen or more branches 
of study absolutely necessary for broad cult- 
ure have been developed. How, then, shall 
aman before he is twenty-two or twenty- 
three complete the training which includes 
these ? 

While one may be perfectly ready to grant 
that few, things are more pitiable than 
the sight of those white-haired Frenchmen 
who have done nothing else in all their 
lives but sit on the benches of the Sorbonne 
and listen to lectures, and would deplore 
greatly any tendency in this country to 
such lecture-disease, the proposed degrada- 
tion of the bachelor distinction would not 
seem the best way of mending the matter. 
If a man or woman can spend but two 
years in college, let the two years be em- 
ployed in getting as much as possible of 
breadth and culture, and let them go off 
without the degree as plenty of useful 
people have done before them. But tocut 
the college course in halves would in too 
many cases mean abbreviating unneces- 
sarily one of the richest experiences of 
youth, and throwing upon the world two 
years earlier than would otherwise be the 
cese the increasing band of elegant young 
men and idle young women whose whole 
life is to be passed in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. As the matter now stands, boys 
and girls must work to some extent at least 
during their four years at college. How- 
ever liberally they may employ tutors, how- 
ever carefully they may choose courses 
which shall be “‘ snaps,” a certain amount 
of study they must give in order to gain 
the parchment considered necessary (in a 
man at least) to standing in society. To 
give them only two years work instead of 
four out of a whole lifetime would in- 
deed be cruel parsimony on the part of 
Alma Mater. ” 


Western Farm Notes. 
Leaving Washington for a trip through 








tion caras the train sped past the beautiful 
mountain scenery of West Virginia, with 
the forest cover changing from green to 
mottlings of brown, yellow and red, here 
and there reflected in broad reaches of the 
rivers and streams. At other times the lat- 
ter ran brawling by, turbulent and foam- 
flecked. In the New River canyon the 
mountain sides are almost precipitate, with 
occasional bad rocks and sheer cliffs push- 
ing through thé tree growth; yet even on 
these steep slopes are occasioral cabins 
with little cultivated patches of corn and 
grass, the yields apparently barely worth 
the harvesting. The mountains would sup- 
port goats, but nothing else. 

What a contrast is this to the broad-roll- 
ing Iowa farms, seen a couple of days later. 
The central [owa corn belt promises an ex- 
ceptional yield, for the summer’s moisture 
has been plenty and the soil is deep and 
black, but the wet weather of the last week 
has hurt much of the grain in the shock, 
and it will not be marketable as bright 
corn. This will result in more than usual 
being stock fed on the farms. I could not 
but contrast the lavish waste of fodder in 
Illinois, lowa and eastern Nebraska—miles 
and miles and miles of it, with the ‘* East- 
ern Shore”? (Maryland) foddering, where 
every blade is carefully saved. But the 
Western farm stock is fine; splendid cattle 
and strong, glorious farm horses. 

Now weare in western Kansas, a limit- 
less flat covered with short grass and dotted 
with bands of grazing cattle. The rainfall 
is scant here and farming is impossible. 
Occasionally are seen patches of kaffir corn, 
which will make a fair crop where corn will 
fail. A snowstorm has come up, contrast- 
ing the horizon and whitening the prairie. 
During exceptionally wet years there is 
enough moisture to raise a good crop, as the 
soil is rich and needs — water, and in the 
eighties a succession of these good seasons 
induced people to swarm out over western 
Kansas. Thousands of farms were staked 
out, and towns rose, with churches, school- 
houses and banks. But these have long 
since been deserted, and here and there an 
abandoned brick building and other less 
substantial ruins rise out of the prairie as 
testimonials to the soil’s necessity for water. 

The next step westward on the nation’s 
checkerboard will be the arid region, with 
its artificial watering-pots and abundant 
yields. uy E. MITCHELL. 





The English colony of Victoria is now 
testing the disadvantages ‘of a government 
ownership of the railroads. The Colonial 
ministry found it necessary to reduce the 
expenditures, and to do this they reduced 
the pay of persons in{the employ of the gov- 
ernment. At once the railway employees 
struck. The legislature became alarmed, 
and refused to support the ministry, lest 
they should lose the votes of the Jabor party, 
and the session has been dissolved, and the 
premier is begging the electors to stand by 
the government, to prevent the paralyzing 
of the administration and the total suspen- 
sion of railway traffic. The labor party 
want the wages restored, and the deficit 
made up by taxation or by borrowing. It 
seems improbable that the ministry would 
have commenced a policy of retrenchment if 
it had not been absolutely necessary, and 
very likely they have found there, as some 
have found here, that the men who work for 
government always endeavor to get the 
highest possible pay for the least possible 
work. Yet their condition is trifling to 
what it would be in the United States if the 
Government owned the railroads, with five 
million employees, the telegraph and ex- 
press companies, with as many more, and 
the coal mines, with their 150,000 miners. 
No man could prevent them from electing 
the President of the United States, the 
members of the Senate ana House, and the 
State officers in most of the States. This is 








THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. 0. 


Colorado, my first day of travel was one of 
indolent ease and rest, lolling in an observa- 





TODAY THE NAME OF JOHN WANAMAKER 
STANDS FOR AS MUCH IN HORSE-GOODS 
AS IN GENERAL MERCHANDISING. 


Now is the Time 





for Horse Clothing 





THE ILLUSTRATED ONE HUNDRED AND 
NINETY - TWO-PAGE HORSE CATALOGUE 
FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


John Wanamaker’s, 





Write to Dept. 45. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











what our Socialist friends advocate. 


ABSOLUTE DISPOSAL SALE.... 


of all trotting stock of 


BELLE MEAD FARM 


Having decided to give up breeding and racing trotters 1 will sell at 


PUBLIC AUCTION AT BELLE.MEADE, N. J. 


my entire Stock of Trotting Horses, Colts, Brood Mares, Sulkies, Road Carts, Boots, Harness, 


Blankets, etc., including the greatest living sire in the world, 


BED WILKES; also AMBULATOR, 2.03; PERU, 2.223; BED WILKES (3); the 
coming race-horse REUBEN PILOT, 2.173; also a grand collection of Brood Mares, including 
the famous ISABELLA (dam of 3), including HOBNELIA WILKES (3), 2.16}, a world’s 
half-mile track record. Alsd mares with records, Ella Eddy (4), 2.12; Favora, 2.22}; Maggie Russell 
2.213, etc.; in foal to Red Wilkes and Ambulator, 2.094. 


60 HEAD WILL BE SOLD 


Rain or shine, to the Highest Bidder, 


Room 1122, 52 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
FARM FOR SALE OR WILL RENT. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29th, 1902 


SEND FOR SYNOPSIS OF SALE AT ONCE. 





Special trains will run to farm and will be announced later. 





Address 
WM. C. HENDRICKSON, Proprietor, 
BELLE MEAD, N. J. 


TRAINING BARN AND KITE TRACK. 
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